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TO THE WINDS. 




Talk to my heart, 0 winds— 
Talk-to my heart to-night : 
My spirit always finds 
With you a now delight— 
Finds always new delight, 

In your silver talk at night. 
Give mo your soil emhraee 




In your shadowy trystiftg place, 
When you soomed to love me s 
When you sweetly kissed ino so, 
On tho greon hills long ago. 

Come up from your cool bod, 

In the stilly twilight sea, 

For the dearest hope lies dead, 


That was e 




And w- 


61 bed, 


Tell mo, for oft you go, 

Winds, lovely winds of night. 
About the chambers low, 

With sheets so dainty white, 

If they sleep through all the night, 


In tho bods so chill and white ? 


Talk to 


nb. winds* and say, 
If in tho gravo be rest; 
For, 0, life’s little day 
Is a weary-one at boat; 
Talk to toy heart and sqy 


Ifdea 


New York, August 18, 1851. 


The fourth (or, reckoning that in 1843 as 
one of the series, tve might sa,y the fifth) Peace 
Congress has come and gone ; months of anxie¬ 
ty and toil, on the part of the few engaged in 
its preparation, have been rewarded by a degree 
of success which must have satisfied the expect¬ 
ations of the most sanguine. We must restrain 
for the present the full utterance of many 
thoughts and feelings, which crowd upon us in 
the retrospect of these memorable meetings. 
Qf no public movement ever originated in this 
country could it he said with more emphatic 
truth, Vires acquiret eundo. . Greeted at its on‘ 
set by many an explosion of scorn, and many 
dismal prophecy of speedy and ignominious 
failure, it has nevertheless gained every succes¬ 
sive year, not only accessions of number, but 
great increase of influence, earnestness, and 
power. So far as the British part of the delegt 
tion was concerned, it may he safely said thr 
there was never gathered in this metropolis a 
assembly which embodied so large an amount 
of the highest elements of English society, its 
intelligence, its moral and religious worth, and 
that resolute fixedness of purpose, which has 
enabled the same classes as were represented 
on this occasion to achieve so many triumphs 
before in the cause of liberty, philanthropy, 
and religion. More than a thousand men, 
from every district of the United Kingdom, rep¬ 
resenting all the large towns and cities of the 
Empire, and selected for the most part on ac¬ 
count of the honorable distinction they had 
locally acquired among their fellow citizens, 
including official delegates from important 
municipal and religious bodies, the chief magis¬ 
trates of many towns, the Parliamentary repre¬ 
sentatives of not a few influential constituencies, 
more than 200 ministers of the gospel of various 
denominations, appointed bv their respective 
congregations; eminent professors in our col¬ 
legiate establishments, and a considerable body 
of men inferior to none in this country for their 
scientific, literary, and theological attainments. 
It was a noble array, not unworthy of the great 
cause which they came forward to espouse. 
The very circumstance which caused the only 
serious perplexity to those who had to conduct 
the proceedings—the extraordinary affiuenoe of 
persons willing and competent to address so 
vast and imposing, an audience:—was of, itself 
the most gratifying proof that could he adduced 
of the large amount of moral and intellectual 
power which the assembly comprised. It is 
impossible not to feel some pain and regret, that 
so many distinguished and eloquent men, 
well qualified to shed the light of superior 
tellect on the great questions which the Con¬ 
gress discussed, had no opportunity of express¬ 
ing their thoughts. But we confess, that even 
now, we do not see how the selection of speak¬ 
ers that was actually made could be much 
amended, however strongly we might desire 
that the time could have admitted of its being 
enlarged. 

We cannot disguise our exultation at having 
secured such a President. We verily believe 
that the three kingdoms could have hardly 
supplied another so eminently qualified for the 
position. His high moral and religious charac¬ 
ter, his world-wide and brilliant scientific repu¬ 
tation, his eloquence and power as a writer, 
and the lofty moral courage which lie has so 
often displayed, all combine to render Sir David 
Brewster one of the most illustrious and vener¬ 
able names which our oountry can produce. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

“ 1. Resolved, That.it is the special and solemn 
duty of all ministers of religion, instructors of 
youth, and conductors of the public press, to 
employ their great influence in the diffusion of 
pacific principles and sentiments, and in eradi¬ 
cating from the minds of men those hereditary 
animosities and political and commercial 

jealousies which have been so often the- 

of disastrous wars. 

"2. Resolved, That as an appeal to tho sword 
can settle no question, on any principle of equity 
and right, it is the duty of Governments to refer 
to the decision of competent and impartial 
arbitrators such differences arising between 
them as cannot he otherwise amicably adjusted. 

“ 3. Resolved, That the standing armaments 
with which the Governments of Europe menace 
each other, amid professions of mutual friend¬ 
ship and confidence, being a prolific source of 
social immorality, finar el ) i nt, and ‘ 
national suffering, while they excite constant 
disquietude and irritation among the nations, 
this Congress would earnestly urge upon the 
Governments the imperative, necessity of enter¬ 
ing upon a system of international disarmament. 

“4. Resolved, That this Congress, believing 
that the intervention, by threatened or actual 
violence, of one country in the internal politics 
of another, is a frequent cause of bitter and 
desolating wars, maintains that the right of 
every State to regulate its own affairs should 
be held absolute and inviolate. 

Resolved, That this Congress expresses its 
strong abhorrence of the system of aggression 
and violence practiced by civilized nations upon 
aboriginal and uncivilized tribes, as leading to 
incessant and exterminating wars eminently 
unfavorable to the true progress of religion, 
civilization, and commerce. 

“ 6. Resolved, That this Congress, regarding 
the system of negotiating loans for the proseou- 
tion of war, or the maintenance of warlike 
armaments, as immoral in principle, and disas-. 
trous in operation, renews its emphatic 
demnation of all such loans. 

“ 7. Resolved, That the Congress recommends 
the members of Peace Societies in all constitu¬ 
tional countries to use their influence in 
returning to their respective Parliaments rep¬ 
resentatives who are friends of peaoe, who will 
be prepared to support by their votes measures 


for the diminution of the jiumber of 
employed in, and the amount of money expend¬ 
ed for, war .purposes. 

“8. Resolved, That tins Congress recommends 
all the friends of Peaoe to prepare public 
opinion, in their respective countries, with a 
view to the formation of an authoritative code 
of International Law. 

“ 9. Resolved, That the Congress, convinced 
that whatever brings the nations of the earth 
together in intimate and friendly intercourse, 
must tend to tho establishment of peace, by 
removing misapprehensions and prejudices, and 
inspiring mutual respect, hails with unquali¬ 
fied satisfaction the Exhibition of the Industry 
of all Nations, as eminently calculated to pro¬ 
mote that end.” 

Mr. Cobden made the following speech it 
vor of the adoption of the third resolution: 

“That having been, for the last two m 
ings, occupied until two o'clock, and kept out 
of his bed until that unseasonable hour, listen¬ 
ing to debates in another assembly, and joining 
in divisions that he feared would lead to very 
small results, it must he admitted that he had 
made thereby a very poor preparation for do¬ 
ing justice to the important topics that had 
been just placed in his hand, or for making 
himself heard in that most extensive and influ¬ 
ential audience. But, happily, the theme upon 
whieli he had to address them was one that 
did not require the stimulus of energy. He 
should rather have to congratulate the meeting 
that they had passed out of tho first stage of 
their agitation, and that they no longer required 
to have their attention aroused and captivated 
by stirring language. [Hoar, hear.] The very 
appointment of their chairman must be consid¬ 
ered as a step in advance in the progress of 
their agitation. For his habits of simple exam¬ 
inations, of careful balance, and of rigorous de¬ 
duction, as applicable to the scientific pursuits 
in Which he was engagad, led him ever to ap¬ 
ply the intellectual test, and to avoid all those 
passionate appeals which might lead them into 
the regions of the impracticable, however much 
they might charm them by their grandeur or 
their novelty. He had therefore to congratu¬ 
late them upon the selection they had made of 
a chairman, who should direct their proceed¬ 
ings whilst engaged about the not impractica¬ 
ble object they had in view. And a proof of 
the wisdom of their choice had been already 
given by the fact that the speeches which had 
followed his inaugural address had appealed 
more to their reason and their judgment than 
had almost ever been the case in such an as¬ 
sembly. He was glad that they were taking 
this direction, and assuming such a tone in 
dealing with the question before them. It was 
nothing new'to declaim against the horrors of 
For upwards of two thousand years there 
scarcely a poet of eminenee who had not 
told the world something about the horrors of 
There was-scarcely a great writer who 
had not lamented over and described them. 

In speaking about the horrors of war, they 
e but following an old example; but the 
question—the practical question—that had al¬ 
ways bqen put to them was, ‘ How do you pro¬ 
pose to get rid of war l ’ And the practical i 
object which they had in view was to answer 
that question. [Hear, hear.] Every one ad¬ 
mitted the desirableness of putting an end to 
war. Everyone said that it would promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the people, and 
advanoe the cause of religion. Well, then,.that 
being so generally admitted, they had next to 
consider how had evil ever been done away 
with '! Was it not by propagandism ? Was it 
not by individual men going forth—by 
who were thoroughly convinced themselves, and 
who were in earnest, going forth singly, and ar¬ 
guing with and convincing others, who, 
turn, spread the truth further and wider, uni 
it became generally acknowledged? [Hea , 
hear.] For, if men who had truth on their side 
were true to themselves and to their cause, it 
would triumph in spite of all opposition. He 
strongly urged this individual exertion upon 
them. He had been dealing with this subject 
in another place, where he had had a better 
opportunity than could he gained elsewhere of 
testing the progress of public opinion ' 
country, and he could assure them that , 
portion as they—the people out of doors—had 
shown a disposition to interest themselves in 
the advance of peace principles and in the dim¬ 
inution of war armaments, in the same proper-, 
tion did lie find that an individual like himself 
had in Parliament a chance of a patient hear¬ 
ing. [Hear, hear.] And these remarks brought 
him to the question of the resolution that had 
been placed in his hands. His was not what 
could properly be called a peace resolution. 
In proposing it, he was assuming that we were 
in a state of peace. But what lie proposed was, 
that we should take steps to insure the contin¬ 
uance of peace, and that as a preliminary we 
should not have war preparations kept up ir 
the midst of peace. [Hear, hear.] He main 
tained that, short of the actual sufferings, of tin 
loss of life, and the devastation which took 
place upon the field of battle, every other so¬ 
cial and economical evil that attended upon the 
state of war attended the keeping up of war 
armaments. They had not the battle-fields 
running with blood, nor the destroyed cities, 

* the trampled-down harvests, and that was 
For they had the heavy taxation. They 
had the demoralization of the barracks. They 
had the waste of the national resources oc¬ 
casioned by maintaining large bodies of men 
in a state of. idleness. And on what grounds 
were these armaments maintained in a time of 
peaoe? Why, forsooth, it was said to be be¬ 
muse it was necessary to be prepared for war, 

. order to prevent war. That was the answer 
which had been embodied in a motto which 
they had found written over the gates of a large 
town in Belgium. He trusted that their friend 
M. Vissehers would have it removed. [Cheers 
and laughter.] The motto was in Latin, but 
meaning was, ‘If you would preserve peace, 
u must be prepared for war. 1 And people 
seemed to have taken for granted the wisdom 
of the saying, and to have gone on in that be¬ 
lief, until they found that it was easy to discov¬ 
er a pretence for going to war, when they were 
always so ready for it. [Hear, hear.] He had 
said some years ago, and he had been ridiculed 
for having said it, that he was not afraid of the 
countries on the continent of Europe going to 
varwith one another; he had said it three 
tears ago—lie had said it two years ago, and 
le now repeated:it. They had, indeed, seen 
commotions and wars upon the continent with- 


b another. They had seen, indeed,' the 
in Hungary, where the sovereign of Austria 
had asked the sovereign of a neighboring coun¬ 
try to aid him in putting down his revolted 
subjects. But they had seen no aggression of 
great country upon another. In fact, they 
seen nothing like the tendency to war 
which existed amongst the nations, of Europe 
forty years ago. [Hear, hear.] But he should 
make tills reservation—it was his belief that if 
they went on increasing their armaments, if 
they went on increasing the numbers of their 
armies from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, and from 
3.000.000 to 4,000,000 of bayonets, and if they 
continued to wring their subsistence from the 
industrious people, in order to maintain those 
masses of idle men, the nations might become 
indifferent at length whether those masses' did 
or did not come into mortal conflict. They 
might become tired of the burden, and even 
jvilling to get rid of it by allowing those sol¬ 
diers to slaughter one another. [Hear, hear.] 
And be Should not be surprised if the war par¬ 
ty which existed in every country, and those 
tanies and their generals, becoming anxious 
for war, should precipitate it. But if such a 
State of tilings should arise, it would be in con¬ 
sequence of the existence of those masses of 
armed men. It would not he because those 
[nighty armies had acted as preventives to the 
[recurrence of war. [Loud eheers.] He was 
now speaking in England, to an audience the 
majority of which were Englishmen, although 
there were also there foreigners from every 
part of the world. And he was sorry to say 
that, with all their boast, England and Eng¬ 
lish wealth had done more for war, and for the 
maintenance of an aggressive attitude, than 
any other country in the world. [Hear, hear.] 


And in saying that England had done 
was only giving her credit for that greater 
amount of energy which she had ever shown 
beyond all other nations in Europe with which 
he was acquainted—that energy which had 
enabled Englishmen to succeed in every enter¬ 
prise, whether good or had, in which they had 
ever embarked—an energy which made them 
impatient, even when they had altered their 
opinions upon a subject, if other people did not 
at once adopt their views. 

“They had been talking in that hall the 
other day about the slave trade, and they were 
quite impatient and intolerant with the rest of 
the world, because they had not all at once 
changed their opinions upon the subject. Why, 
twenty years ago England owned more slaves 
than any other country in the world; and fifty 
years ago England had almost the monopoly of 
the slave trade; and with regard to war, Eng¬ 
land, which had not had an invasion that could 
be called such these thousand years or nearly, 
had had a better opportunity than any people 
in the world of remaining at peace; yet she 
had not only spent more money upon war than 
any other nation, but she had heaped upon 
herself a greater debt than any other nation, 
not merely in payipg the expenses of her own 
wars, but in paying other nations for cutting 
one another’s throats. [Hoar, hear.] And now 
Englishmen were hugging themselves as being 
something better than other men, because they 
were favorable to peace. They believed that 
now at length England had come to her senses, 
and that she was pursuing a more pacific and 
less aggressive course than heretofore. Let 
them divest themselves of the national pride 
and self-complacency which had.been -so much 
spoken of by foreigners. He had seen too much 
of that feeling of late. He had seen within the 
last few months flattery heaped upon English¬ 
men—laid on with a trowel. [A laugh.] 
There was no greater danger to be apprehend¬ 
ed to their character—no greater barrier to 
their improvement—than that they should list¬ 
en complacently to that flattery of their na¬ 
tionality, which was hut a vulgar mode of ca¬ 
joling the people of any nation. Let them only 
consider how they exhibited their desire for 
peace. Did they present before the people of 
the world the least aggressive attitude amongst 
the nations? What was.the attitude which 
they presented ? Not to begin with their stand¬ 
ing armaments at home, what were their posi- 
s on fhe face of the earth? Why, where 
the nation that had ever occupied so many 
and such strategetic positions on the surface of 
the globe? They had fortified strong places 
and garrisoned them all over the world, to such 
an extent that, if a war ever should come be¬ 
tween them and any other strong maritime 
power, the first step necessary to he taken 
would be to blow up and abandon some of 
them. They had Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu. 

the Mediterranean. Crossing the Isthmus 
of Suez, they had Aden. Then came the Mau¬ 
ritius, which was called the outwork of India. 
Returning, they had a military position at the 
Cape. Crossing the Atlantic westward, they 
had the powerful fortress of Halifax, ready to 
meet all comers. Going from the continent, 
they came to the island of Bermuda, where 
they were laying out enormous sums in fortifi¬ 
cations ; and it was but the other day that he 
had heard an argument to induce Parliament 
to keep up the fortifications of Jamaica. He 
should also mention the fortifications of Que¬ 
bec, which was called the Gibraltar of Canada. 
But he could not go on with the enumeration. 
He wished some military man—some one who 
was competent to the task—would sit down 
and calculate how many men would be required 
to garrison those places; for he believed the 
first step necessary in case of a war would be 
to find an army to defend them, and then to 
find another army to defend our own shores. 
[Hear, hear.] Now, all those fortifications 
might be necessary, if being prepared, as some 
people contended they ought to be, were i 
sary. But it could not be said that such prep¬ 
arations were necessary as matters of self-de¬ 
fence at home. He repeated that there never 
was in the history of the world a country that 
presented such an aggressive attitude as Eng¬ 
land did at the present moment; and if any 
man, or any set of men, thought that we could 
be otherwise than aheavily taxed people whilst 
such a system lasted, he could only say they 
used a system of arithmetic which he did 
understand. [Hear, hear.] 

“Well, then, such being their position, and 
such the attitude which they presented abroad, 
what was their position at home ? He had 
been sitting for the last three sessions upon 
committee of the House of Commons for the 
purpose of inquiring into the expenditure of the 
army, navy, and ordnance, and what had he 
ascertained ? Why, that they had £6,000.000 
worth of warlike stores; a hundred line-of- 
battle ships afloat or on the stocks; between 
10,000 and 30,000 pieces of cannon; 30,000,000 
musket-ball cartridges; 140,000 pikes; 1,200,000 
sand-bags ready for use in their fortifications— 
in short, that they were armed in every point, 
and ready to' enter upon a gigantic scheme of 
warlike operations to-morrow. Then, England 
had not to complain of other countries having 
•set her the example of preparing for war; for 
it was to England that other countries looked 
for an example: Why, they had shown, in the 
discussion in the House of Commons the other 
day, that England and France had been run¬ 
ning a race, had been playing a disastrous 
game of see-saw about these preparations. At 
one time one sank below the level, and at an¬ 
other time the other. England had been build¬ 
ing ships and fortifying her shores, always’ 
quoting France, and the preparations making by 
France, as the reason. And then next session 
they saw France making fresh preparations, 
and exhibiting renewed energy, and. quoting. 
England as setting her the example. And so 
it went on. Both had been equally to blame, 
He did not charge either with being more cul¬ 
pable than the other. But this he did say, that 
it was a question which it behooved the people 
of each country to take charge of. [Loud 
cheers.] And it was in order to abate the evil 
that they had met there that day. He had 
been telling them some home truths with re¬ 
gard to Englishmen. He had heard foreigners 
say that it was owing to their combative pro¬ 
pensities that Englishmen were so energetic— 
that they were naturally combative—that it. 
was in their heads,.and they could not help it— 
that they must be trying to subdue some one or 
other. Well, then, if such were their natural 


events, look them boldly in the face, and 
they could not turn them to some better account 
than they had hitherto done. [Hear, hear.] 
“That very energy which they had shown in 
their evil doings must be' brought to bear to 
abate the evil, and there was a task set before 
them in that Congress which would employ 
their courage and their perseverance quite as 
much as any combats in the field in which they 
might he engaged; for they would have to en¬ 
counter slights, and sarcasm, and scorn; and 
misrepresentation, and slander; and it was as, 
hard ter meet those difficulties as to face an 
enemy in the battle-field. It required courage, 
and perseverance, and coolness, and dogged 
endurance to the end. Let them not imagine 
there was nothing to he done. He thought 
people did not understand the operation of 
those standing armaments. He had already 
alluded to tho demoralization of the barrack 
system. Again and again he IJad requested 
his friend Mr. Richard, (the secrethr/,) to use 
paper, the Herald of Peace, and to obtain, 
through some of his correspondents) truthful 
descriptions of the operation of, the barrack 
system. They could scarcely go into any town 
in the kingdom where barracks. *vere planted, 
without perceiving that tl}e ffnmediate effect of' 
the barracks was to operate as S, blight upon 
the whole surrounding neighborhood. He had 
tested it himself by the deoreftsed value of the 
landed and house property in the immediate 
neighborhood of barracks—by the increased 
number of beer-shops and gin-shops, and places 
of a still wop,description, which always grew 
up near them—[hear, hear]—and by the feet 
that everything that was moral and respecta¬ 
ble, everything that was virtuous and religious, 
seemed to shrink from the foul and contami¬ 
nating influence of the barracks. JHear, hear.] 


And, knowing all this, he was asked to fall 
down and worship a hierarchy whose works 
and moral influence were exemplified in the 
way which he had described to be the effect of 
its residence upon the surrounding neighbor¬ 
hood ; and he was asked to join at public fes¬ 
tivities in toasting ‘The Army/ forsooth, as if it 
were something superior to the rest of the com¬ 
munity. He would treat the army and the 
men in the military service as he would treat 
all others, precisely according to the individual 
merits of each. [Hear, hear.] But before he 
fell down or bent nis knee in homage to them 
as a body, they should show him Some better 
proofs of their moral influence and worth than 
were to be found in the quarters that 
rounded their barracks. 

“So much'for the morality of the system , 
and with regard to the expense, many thought 
it was no use dinning into the people’s ears the 
fact that these standing armaments tended to 
impoverish nations in an economical point of I 
view. This, however, was not generally known 
or admitted in society. Men had so little 
thought upon the subject that their minds 
were not impressed with the loss inflicted 
community maintaining in idleness an 

body of men, whose labors might other- 
be productive. The maintenance of this 
body was the occasion of a double loss—first, 
those who did labor had to keep those who did 
not; and, next, we were deprived of the labor 
of those thus maintained, which might other¬ 
wise have contributed to the wealth of the 
country. This was not generally known or 
thought of. Let them take some of the most 
distinguished of foreign statesmen—for instance, 
M. TMers. M. Thiers, who sneered at political 
economy, had no sort of notion of the economi¬ 
cal effect of keeping up these enormous armies. 
[Hear, hear.] He (Mr. Cobden) believed that 
he thought, by increasing the army, you just 
found so much employment for so many more 
and that he had never looked so far, that 
as not capable of looking so far, as to con¬ 
sider whether these men’s living in idleness— 
draining from the country, from the farmers 
and peasantry of the country, the means with 
which they would otherwise manure their land 
and increase its productiveness—did not dimin¬ 
ish the resources and strength of the country 
by abstracting from productive labor those 
men whom he put into blue coats and lodged 
in barracks. [Hear, hear.] He (Mr. Cobden) 
recollected hearing a noble Duke, a leader of 
the Protectionist party, who made it a grave I 
objection to him that he was agitating a reduc¬ 
tion of the army, and said, ‘What good will 
that do you, farmers? It will, bring home 
some 20,000 or 30,000 men. whom you will 
have to keep on the poor rates! ’ [Hear, hear.] 
But the Duke of Richmond, like 1ST Thiers, was 
a leading Protectionist; and, depend upon it, 
they ought to be both put to school. [Cheers.] 
He wished Jiis excellent friend, Miss Martineau, 
would take them in hand. [Cheers and laugh- 

.] They were puzzled how men could be 
kept, if not maintained in that state of idleness, 
yet in this eountry they had seen 150,000 men 
discharged from the railway works within a 
year or two, and in the Parliamentary returns 
of the very same period it was shown there 
had been simultaneously a considerable dimi¬ 
nution in the number of able-bodied paupers, 
the laborers discharged haring found their 
way into society, and got employment else¬ 
where. They need not therefore, he alarmed 
on this head. If they had fewer soldiers, and 
these men put on smockfroeks or fustian jack¬ 
ets, they might depend upon it such able-bodied 
men could keep themselves ; and, moreover, by 
the very process qf discharging them from 
their work a saving of expenditure was ob¬ 
tained, which permitted of a reduction of those 
burdens and taxes whieh impeded the opera- 
f of commerce; and prevented the employ- 

of the people. [Hear, hear.] Now, these 
the principles and truths which they had 
to propagate to the world. That was their 
task, and it was not an easy one. They had 
only just begun it; "but if all society were as 
strongly imbued as he was with the conviction 
of the loss to the people in material comforts, 
arising from this system of waste and extrava¬ 
gance, it could not last a twelvemonth. Apart 
from the higher motives and sanctions—which 
he said were always in harmony with the de¬ 
ductions of true science—if men did hut under¬ 
stand the impossibility of getting relief from 
their burdens while that system lasted, that 
system out of. which their sufferings sprung 
would itself soon follow the change in their 
opinions. When he visited such a place as 
Portsmouth, or Plymouth, his feelings were 
probably as opposite as’possible to those whieh 
influenced many of his countrymen when they 
saw those great arsenals. When he beheld 
gigantic constructions on the stocks, and heard 
the hammers resounding as they Were adding 
to their number, his feeling was one of pain, 
and sorrow, and humiliation, at the immense 
amount of waste of the gifts of nature in¬ 
curred in constructing what he hoped might 
never be called into use. He saw in all this 
but weakness and decay, whilst others said, 
‘Here is the “Queen,” of one hundred and six¬ 
teen guns; I should like to see the Frenchman 
that would dare to come and toueh her.’ And 
lie was answered, that they wanted England 
’tC disarm in order that she might be at -the 
mercy of other countries; for theif movement 
was not natural or universal. [Cheers.] 

“What they wanted England to do they 


wanted all the world to do, and he was not 
that other countries would not have to set us an 
example. But tlieir first work was to persuade 
the world that something was practicable -in the 
matter; and he, for ode, saw no impracticabili¬ 
ty in doing anything consonant to our interest, 
and not contrary to the law of God. He 
wished, then, that we would he content to med¬ 
dle less with wars that happened to- go on 
abroad, though lie, knew that the Peace. Society 
was taunted with indifference to the progress of 
freedom. He wanted historical evidence that 
standing armies were ever favorable to the pro¬ 
motion of liberty; that they had ever achieved 
liberty for any country. He charged his hear- 
,ers to go on as they had begun, if they wished 
to see progress made in the House of Commons, 
or in any other Chamber in the world. These 
were times when they enjoyed a hotter chance 
of success than heretofore. Nations were be- 
,ginning to look great evils in the face, and to 
cease to how down to hoary abuses. They 
could now look upon intemperance^—a rice 
whieh they knew to be as old as the flood—and 
determine to put an end to it. [Cheers.] If | 
they, therefore, did in this question as in others, 
they would Only fee acting in harmony with the 
spirit of the age. If they showed the evils, 
moral and material, which were caused by war, 
if they proved hew it acted upon families, how' 
it demoralized and impoverished the community, 
there were those among them who would live 
to see a total change in the opinions of men, 
and when that change came, down would go 
the system which the previously mistaken opin¬ 
ion had upheld. [Mr. Cobden resumed his seat 
amidst loud bnd Ion ^-continued cheers,] 


The Soiree. —The Peace Congress Commit¬ 
tee, haring a vivid remembrance of the hospi¬ 
table kindness with which the English delegates 
had been welcomed in Brussels, Paris, and 
Frankfort, felt that in addition to the business 
' 1 tings of the Congress, some opportunity should 
afforded for inviting their foreign friends to 
a soeial reunion; where a freer • interchange of 
thought and feeling might he enjoyed than was 
possible at Exeter Hall. They determined 
therefore to have a Soiree,, at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Friday evening.. The numbers present amount¬ 
ed to more than 800, including men of nearly 
all nations, mingling together in very cordial 
and delighted harmony. The scene was ani¬ 
mating and brilliant. All the arrangements 
were admirable, and reflected the highest credit 
on the taste and tact of the three gentlemen 
to had undertaken the whole management of 
the Soiree, viz: the Rev. Joseph Turnbull, Mr. 
James Bell, and Mr. Chamerovzow. A large 
number of ladies were present, and what great¬ 
ly added to the interest of the evening was the 
presence of the French workingmen, who seem¬ 
ed greatly pleased to find themselves mingling 
such friendly and familiar intercourse with 
many of their English neighbors. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 
Upon Potomac’s beetling shore 
There stood a cot— 

A rustic thing, within whose door 
A widow dwelt—there, lone and poor, 


Was ci 


-- large, handsome glass case, labelled in 

gold, “ Mineral Cabinet,” filled with choice spe¬ 
cimens. On another side of the same room was 


She had a boy, a cherub child, 
Whose silken hair 

Curled o’er a brow so pure and mild, 
All such as saw him fondly smiled, 
And oalled him fair. 


The mother loved her little lad 
With gushing heart; 

His soft caresses made her glad, 
When, she with want and care was 
And felt life’s smart. 


Then wonder not that oi 


When rushing oil with horror pale, 
Her locks disheveled by the gale: 
Far down below, 


Upon the river’s foaming tide, 

She saw her hoy— 

His wet curls on the billows ride. 

As sea-weeds lightly toss and glide, 
The zephyr’s toy. 

Save, save my child! Her thrilling e 
Oh God, he'll drown 






m fly; 


But ah! they quail—they dare not try; 

For, looking down, 

They seo boneath the surging wave 
Dread dangers lie, 

And hear the rapids shout and rave, 
While ragged rocks they rudely lave, 
As on they fly. 

But joy, pale mother! Hither comes 
A stalwart youth; 

His'eye o’er all inquiring roams, 

Till on the river's flying foams 
He reads the truth. 


Then quick he fits him for the strife ; 
For well he knew 

The grim Death Angel strove for life 
Within those waves, where dangers rife 
Bose up to view. 

But coward Fear was waved away, 

And with a bound, 

Upon the water’s Breast he lay, 

While those above him wildly pray 
In dread profound. 


Oh God, protect! Oh Father, shield! 

Bnt nought he heeds. 

Save that around the waters yield, 

As though his arms the weird-powers wiold, 
To serve his neojs. 


So on they sped, that youth and child, 
Like'fated things; 

And oft as from the vortex wild 
Th'oy rose to sight, the mother smiled— 
To hope she olings. 


Then .rose a shout. Look, pallid one! 

YheyVe leaped the fall 
And. safely moored! sec,- now ’tis (lone ; 
Bo thankful for thy rescued son— 

Bless God for all. 


To Heaven her grateful prayers she raised, 
Then sought for one— 

The hero-youth, on whom she gazed, 

And in prophetic language praised 
Brave Washington. 


Ransomville, 1851. 


Lizzra Linnet. 


MECHANISM.—No. XV. 


Y JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 


In this age of progress practical science stands 
bold relief It is the broad, strong foundation 
of support, the grand centre-spring of movement 
in every work of progress. First elements— 
“ultimate principles” — of science, applied to 
human wants, used as the primary lever of bu¬ 
siness, adopted as the “First Lessons” of ele¬ 
mentary instruction, have already produced 
mighty results. They have occasioned a 
World’s Fair” for the exhibition of such re¬ 
sults, for the universal diffusion of such princi¬ 
ples. They must he thus diffused. It is the voice 
of public sentiment: that is omnipotent. Poten¬ 
tates, despots, and tyrants, cannot resist it; It is 
itself the potentate of all earthly powers. 

The history of practical science for the last 
quarter of a century is, in no small degree, the 
history of the world, especially of human pro¬ 
gress in this most remarkable age of the world. 
The sciences showing most progress are geology 
and chemistry. Half a century ago the word 
-;eology was not named even in our colleges; it 
lardly had a plaee in our dictionaries. Now 
t is in every child’s mouth. One of the most 
distinguished professor’s^ in one of the oldest and 
' disti " ' ‘ ” 


most distinguished of American colleges, remark¬ 
ed that when he took possession of the chair as¬ 
signed him in that institution, about thirty 
years since, he did not know the name of quartz, 
nor of any place in the country where he could 
learn it. The name and character of this pro¬ 
fessor are now as wide as the science he teaches. 

Another professor, appointed to a similar 
chair in another distinguished college, about the 
same time, remarked that when he took posses¬ 
sion of the place assigned him in the institution, 
he did not know that there was more than one 
kind of stone in the world, and he did not know 
the name of that. Not many years after, he 
produced a large volume on geology and min¬ 
eralogy, which was pronounced by the English 
reviewers the best work extant on the subject. 
It was translated into the French and German 
languages, and used in both those countries as 
the most substantial text-book. 

In the unparalleled progress of this highly 
practical, also fascinating, science—geology— 
schools have had an effective agency. By the 
agency of young hands in Boston, near twenty- 
years since, each member of the Massachusetts 
Legislature was furnished with a small element¬ 
ary cabinet of geology, in behalf of the schools 
in his legislative district, by him to be circula¬ 
ted for the benefit of the whole. The next Le- 
jislature ordered a -geological survey of the 
state. The generous young spirits of Philadel¬ 
phia, not long after, engaged in a similar agen¬ 
cy, and produced like results in Pennsylvania. 
From these juvenile efforts came the appoint¬ 
ments of President Hitchcock, of Amherst Col¬ 
lege, and Professor Rodgers, of Pennsylvania, as 
the geologists of their respective States. By 
both these gentlemen lectures have been given 
before the Smithsonian Institution. 

The geological surveys of the other States, by 
legislative enactment, followed in quick succes¬ 
sion, leading to scientific explorations of nearly 
every State inthe Union, with others on a more 
extended scale, under the provisions of our Na¬ 
tional Legislature. For combining the efforts 
and enriching the fruits produced by State and 
National, geologists, they organized themselves 
into a society for the mutual aid of themselves 
and the common benefit of the country and 
science. Under the law of progress, this little 
club of geologists has, by various sfeps, advanced 
and enlarged into the “ American Association 
for the Promotion of Science,” embracing large 
numbers of scientific men coming 'up in the 
course of this progress, now holding annual and 
semi-annual meetings, very largely attended, in 
different and distant parts of our eountry, ma-" 
king a special aim to co-operate with kindred 
societies in other countries. It is due to the 
generous young spirits of Washington, the heart 
of themation, to mention that offerings kindred 
to those rendered to patriotism apd to science, 
by the noble energies referred to in Boston and 
Philadelphia,, for Massachusetts and Pennsylva¬ 
nia, have recently been made and are now ma¬ 
king by them for American citizens and the 
world’s progress. With them progress is the 
watchword. 


a similar case, labelled “ Botanical Cabinet,” 
richly furnished with plants. Another similar 
case was labelled “ Library,” with a good selec¬ 
tion of hooks. This school was then in scientific 
Correspondence in seven different States. The 
whole produced by a “box of common stones.” 


[copyright secured according to la- 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


courtship, he found his sultana no way ready te 


LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 


Chapter XV.— Of Tom’s new master, and va¬ 
rious other matters. 

Since the thread of our humble hero’s life 
has now become interwoven with that of high¬ 
er ones, it is necessary to give — v-i-r — 
duction to them. 

Augustine St. Clare was the son of a wealthy 


planter of Louisiana. The family had 
gin in Canada. Of two brothers, very similar 
in temperament and character, one had settled 
on a flourishing farm in Vermont, and the oth¬ 
er became an opulent planter in Louisiana. 
The mother of Augustine was a Huguenot 
French lady, whose family had emigrated to 
Louisiana during the days of its early settle¬ 
ment. Augustine and another brother were 
the only children of their parents. Having in¬ 
herited from his mother an exceeding delicacy 
of constitution, he was, at the instance of phy¬ 
sicians, during many years of his boyhood 


to the care of his uncle in Vermont, in order 
that his constitution might be strengthened by 


the cold of a more bracing climate. In child¬ 
hood, he was remarkable for an extreme and 
marked sensitiveness of character, more akin 
to the softness of woman than the ordinary 
hardness of his own sex. Time, however, over¬ 
grew this softness with the rough bark of man¬ 
hood, and but few knew how living and fresh 
it still lay at the core. His talents were of the 
very first order, although his mind showed a 
preference always for the ideal and the aesthet¬ 
ic, and there was about him that repugnance 


and passionate effervescence of romantic pas¬ 
sion. His hour came—-the hour that comes 
only once; his star rose in the horizon—that 
star that rises so often in vain, to be remem¬ 
bered only as a thing of dreams—and it rose 
for him in vain. To drop the figure, he saw 
and won the love of a high-minded and beautiful 
woman in one of the Northern States; and 
they were affianced. He returned South to 
make arrangements for their marriage, when, 
most unexpectedly, his letters were returned to 
by mail, with a short note from her guar¬ 
dian, stating to him that ere this reached him 
the lady would he the wife of another. Stung 
to madness, he vainly hoped, as many another 
has done, to fling the whole thing from hie 
heart by one desperate effort. Too proud to 
supplicate or seek explanation, he throw him- 


Experiment. —Some twelve years since,, the 
rapils of a female seminary in a couqtry.town 
Massachusetts sent to a similar institution in 


Georgia a box of common stones pii 
their streets. Within a year or two after’fhat, 
the ^Georgia school had on one side of their 


self at once into a whirl of fashionable society, 
and in a fortnight from the time of the fatal 
letter was the accepted lover of the reigning 
belle of the season ; and as soon as arrange¬ 
ments could.be made, he became the husband 
of a fine figure, a pair of bright dark eyes, 
and a hundred thousand dollars—and of course 
everybody thought him a happy fellow. 

The married eouple were enjoying their 
honeymoon, and entertaining a brilliant circle 
of friends in their splendid villa nea* Lake 
Pontchartrain, wiion one day a letter was 
brought to him in that well-remembered wri¬ 
ting. It was handed to him while he was in 
full tide of gay and successful conversation in a 
whole room full of company. He turned deadly 
pale when he saw the writing, but still pre¬ 
served his composure, and finished the playful 
warfare of badinage which he was at the mo¬ 
ment carrying on with a lady opposite—and, a 
short time after, was missed from the circle. 
In his room alone he opened and read the 
letter—now worse than idle and useless to he 
read. It was from her, giving a long account 
of a persecution to which she had been exposed 
by her guardian’s family, to lead her to unite 
herself with their son; and she related how for 
a long time his letters had ceased to arrive— 
how she had written time and again, till she 
became weary and doubtful.—how her health 
had failed under her anxieties—and how, at 
last, she had discovered the whole fraud which 
had been practiced on them both. The letter 
ended with expressions of hope and thankful¬ 
ness, and professions of undying affection, which 
were more hitter than death to the unhappy 
young man. . He wrote to her immediately: 

“I have received yours—but too late. 1 be¬ 
lieved all I heard. I was desperate. I am 
married, and all is over. Only forget—it is all 
that remains for either of us.” 

And thus ended the whole romance and ideal 
of life for Augustine St. Clare. But the real 
remained—the real, like the flat, bare, oosy 
tide-mud, when the blue”~sparkling wave, with 
all its company of gliding boats and white¬ 
winged ships, its music of oars and chiming 
waters, has gone down, and there it lies, flat, 
slimy, bare, and exceedingly real. 

Of course, in a novel, people’s hearts break 
and they die, and that is the end of it; and in 
a story .this is exceedingly convenient. But in 
real life we do not die when all that makes life 
bright dies to us. There is a most busy and 
iportant round of eating, drinking, dressing, 
liking, visiting, buying, selling, talking, read- 
g, and all that makeB up what is commonly 
oalled living, yet to he gone through, and this 
yet remained to Augustine. Had his wife been 
a whole woman, she might yet have done some¬ 
thing—as woman can—to mend the broken 
threads of life, and weave again into a tissi 
brightness. But Marie St. Clare eould not 
see that they had been broken. As before 
stated, she consisted of a fine figure, a pair of 
splendid eyes, and a hundred thousand dollars ; 
“~id none of these items were precisely the ones 
minister to a mind diseased. 

When Augustine, pale as death, was found 
lying on the sofa> and pleaded sudden sick head¬ 
ache as the cause of his distress, she recom¬ 
mended to him to smell of hartshorn; and when 
the paleness and headache came on week after 
week, she only said that she never thought Mr. 
St. Clare was sickly; hut it seems he was very 
liable to sick headaches, and that it was a very 
unfortunate thing for her her, because he didn’t 
enjoy going into company with her, and it 
seemed odd to go so much alone, when they 
just married. Augustine was glad in his 
heart that he had married so imdiseerning a 
woman; hut as the glosses and civilities of the 
honeymoon wore away, he discovered that a 
beautiful young woman, who has lived all her 
life to he caressed and waited on, might prove 
quite a hard mistress in domestic life. Marie 
had possessed much capability of affec- 
, )r much sensibility, and the little that she 
had had been merged into a most intense and 
unconscious selfishness—a selfishness the more 
hopeless from its quiet obtuseness, its utter ig¬ 
norance of any claims but her own. From her 
infancy she had been surrounded with servants, 
who lived only to study her caprices; the idea 
that they had either feelings or rights had never 
dawned upon her, even in distant perspective. 
Her father, whose only child she had been, had 
never denied, her anything that lay within the 
compass of human possibility; and when she 
entered life, fecautiful, accomplished, and an 
heiress, -she had of course all the eligihles and 
non-eligi]5les of the other sex sighing at her 
feet, and she had no doubt that Augustine was a 
most fortunate man in having obtained her. It 
is-a great mistake to suppose that a woman 
with no heart will he an easy creditor in the 
exchange of affection. There is not on earth a 
more merciless exactor of love from others than 
a thoroughly selfish woman—and the more 
unlovely she grows, the more jealously and j 
scrupulously she exacts love, to the uttermost 
farthing. When, therefore, St. Clare began to 
drop off those gallantries and small attentions 
which flowed at first through the habitude of I 


resign her slave; there were abundance of tears, 
poutings, and small tempests—there were dis¬ 
contents, pinings, upbraidings. St. Clare was 
good-natured and self-indulgent and sought to 
Imy off' with presents and flatteries; and when 
Marie became mother to a beautiful daughter, 
he really felt awakened, for a time, to some¬ 
thing like tenderness, 

St. Clare's mother had been a woman of un¬ 
common elevation and purity of character, and 
he gave to this child his mother’s name, fondly 
fancying that she would prove a reproduction 
of her image. The thing had been remarked 
with petulant jealousy by his wife, and she re¬ 
garded her husband’s absorbing devotion to the 
child with suspicion and dislike—all that was 
given to her seemed so much taken from her¬ 
self. From the time of the birth of this child, 
her health gradually sunk. A life of constant 
inaction, bodily and mental—the friction of 
ceaseless ennui and discontent, united to the 
ordinary weakness which attended the period 
of maternity, in course of a few years changed 
the blooming young belle into a yellow, faded, 
sickly woman, whose time was divided among a 
variety of fanciful diseases, and who consider¬ 
ed herself, in every sense, the most ill-used and 
suffering person in existence. 

There was no end of her various complaints; 
but her principal forte appeared to lie in sick 
headache, which sometimes would confine her 
to her room three days out of six. As, of 
course, all family arrangements: fell into the 
hands of servants, St. Clare found his menage 
"uything but comfortable. His only daughter 

as exceedingly delicate, and he feared that, 
with no one to look after and attend to her, 
her health and life might yet fall a sacrifice to 
her mother’s inefficiency. He had taken her 
with him on a tour to Vermont, and had per¬ 
suaded his cousin, Miss Ophelia St. Clare, to 
return with him to his Southern residence, and 
they are now returning on this boat, where we 
have introduced them to ottr readers. 

And now, while the distant domes and spires 
of New Orleans rise to our view, there is yet 
time for an introduction to Miss Ophelia. 

Whoever has travelled in the New England 
States will remember, in some cool, grassy vil¬ 
lage, a large farm-house, with its clean swept 
grassy yard, shaded by the dense and massive 
folioge of the sugar maple, and remember the 
air of order and stillness, of perpetuity and un¬ 
changing repose, that seemed to breathe c 
whole t’ Mb" ~ 


lole plaee. Nothing lost, or out of order, 
not a picket loose in the fence, not a particle of 
litter in the turfy yard, with its clumps of lilac 
bushes growing up under the windows. Within, 
he will remember wide, clean rooms—where 
nothing ever seems to he doing or going to be 
done, where everything isonee and forever rigid¬ 
ly in place, and where all household arrange- 
men tsmove with the punctual exactnessof the old 
jjtf corner. In the family “ keeping 
, is termed, he will remember the 

staid, respectable old book-case, with its glass 
doors, where Rollin’s History, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and Scott’s 
Family Bible, stand side by side in deeorous order, 
with multitudes of other books, equally solemn 
and respectable. There are no servants in the 
house, but the lady in the snowy cap, with the 
spectacles, who sits sewing every afternoon, 

. ~ig her daughters, as if nothing ever had 

to he done—she and her 


been don 


girls in some long-forgotten fore part of the 
dav “ did up the work,” and for the rest of the 


, done up.” The old kitchen 

floor never seems stained or spotted—the tables, 
the chairs, and the various cooking utensils, 
never seem deranged or disordered, though 
three and sometimes four meals a day are got 
there, though the family washing and ironing 
is there performed, and though pounds of hut- 
’ r T and cheese are in some silent and myste- 
iub manner there brought into existence. 

On such a farm, in such a house and family, 
Miss Ophelia had spent a quiet existence of 
some forty-five years, when her cousin invited 
her to visit his Southern mansion. The eldest 
of a large family, she was still considered by 


her father and mother as one qf “the children, 
and the proposal that she should go to Orleans 
was a most momentous one to the family circle. 
The old gray-headed father took down Morse’s 
Atlas out of the book-ease, and looked out the 
exact latitude and longitude, and read Flint’s 
travels in the South and West, to make up his 
m mind as to the nature of the country. 

The good mother inquired, anxiously, “if 
Orleans wasn’t an awful wicked place,” saying, 
“ that it seemed to her most equal to going to 
the Sandwich Islands, or anywhere among the 


It v 


known at the minister’s, and at the 
Doctor’s, and at Miss Peabody’s milliner shop, 
that Ophelia St. Clare was “ talking about ” go¬ 
ing way down to Orleans with her cousin; and 
of course the whole village could do no less than 
help this very important process of talking, about 
the matter. The minister, Who inclined strong¬ 
ly to Abolitionist views, was quite doubtful 
whether such a step might not tend somewhat 
to encourage the Southerners in holding on to 
their slaves, while the Doctor, who was a stanch 
Colonizationist, inclined to the opinion that 
Miss Ophelia ought to go, to show the Orleans 
people that we don’t think hardly of them, after 
all. He was of opinion, in fact, that Southern peo¬ 
ple needed encouraging. When, however, the 
fact that she had resolved to go was fully before 
the public mind, she was solemnly invited out 
to tea by all her friends and neighbors for the 
space of a fortnight, and all her prospects and 
plans duly canvassed and inquired into. Miss 
Moseley, who came into the house to help to do 
the dress-making, acquired daily accessions of 
’■ iportanee from the developments with regard 

Miss Ophelia’s wardrobe, whieh she had been 
enabled to make. It was credibly ascertained 
that Squire Sinclare, as his name was common¬ 
ly contracted in the neighborhood, had counted 
out fifty dollars, and given them to Miss Ophe- 
na, and told her to buy any clothes she thought 
best; and that two new silk dresses, andabonnet, 
had been sent for to Boston. As to the pro¬ 
priety of this extraordinary outlay, the public 
mind was divided—some affirming that it was 
well enough, all tilings considered, for once in 
one’s life, and others stoutly affirming that the 
money had better have been sent to the mis¬ 
sionaries; hut all parties agreed that there had 
been no such parasol seen in those parts as had 
been sent on from New York, and that she had 
one silk dress that might fairly bo trusted to 
stand alone, whatever might he said of its mis¬ 
tress. There were credible rumors also of a 
hemstitched pocket handkerchief—and report 
even went so far as to state that Miss Ophelia 
had one pocket handkerchief with lace all 
around it, and it was even added that it was 
worked in the corners; but this latter point was 
never satisfactorily ascertained, and remains 
in fact unsettled to this day. 

Miss Ophelia, as you now behold her, stands 
before you, in a very shining brown linen trav¬ 
elling-dress, tallj square-formed, and angular. 
Her tace was thin, and rather sharp in its out¬ 
lines. The lips compressed, like those of a per¬ 
son who is in the habit of making up her mind 
definitely on all subjects, while the keen, dark 
eyes had a peculiarly searching, advised move¬ 
ment, and travelled over everything, as if they 
were looking for something to take care of. 

All her movements were sharp, decided, and 
energetic; and, though she was never much of 
a talker, her words were remarkably direct, and 
to the purpose, when she did speak. 

In her habits, she was a living impersonation 
of order, method, and exactness. In punctual¬ 
ity, she was as inevitable as a elock, and as in¬ 
exorable as a railroad engine ; and she held 
in most decided contempt and abomination any¬ 
thing of a contrary character. 

The great sin of sins, in her eyes—the sum 
of all evils—was expressed by one very common 
and important word in her vocabulary, “shift¬ 
lessness ;” her finale and ultimatum of contempt 
consisted in a very emphatic pronunciation of 
the word “ shiftless; ” and by this she charac¬ 
terized all modes of procedure which had not a 
direct and inevitable relation to accomplish¬ 
ment of some purpose, then definitely had in 
mind; people who did nothing, or who did not 
know exactly wliat they were going to do, or 
who did not take the most direct way to accom- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Stone-Mason of Saint Point. A village tale 
by Alphonse Do Lamartine. Harper & Brothers, 
New York: For sale by Franck Taylor, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

We do not profess to be an admirer of all 
that Lamartine writes, but of this, his last pro¬ 
duction we can speak with almost unqualified 
praise. It is all it professes to be, a simple vil¬ 
lage tale. The record of a very humble life, 
it breathes forth the very spirit of love and 
Christian meekness, exalted by the noblest sen¬ 
timents. Lamartine's Stone-Mason has a char¬ 
acter as unique as the author himself; indeed, 
we do not doubt that many of the lessons of 
patience and love ho so finely illustrates in the 
character of his hero, have been learned in his 
own sad experience, which ought to have taught 
him wisdom. 

There is much beautiful scene painting in 
the book. The picture of the old mill of Saint 
Point is so vivid we can scarcely believe we 
have not seen it. 

Godfrey Malvern, or the Life of an Author. 
By Thomas Miller, Published and for salo as 
above. 

The writer professes in this book to strike the 
medium between the well-meaning milk-and- 
water authors, who do no neither good nor 
harm with their pictures of innocent life, and 
those who paint only vice in all its dark and 
hideous colors. 

To this, we have only to say, that if the 
character he has drawn in these pages be a 
medium character, we are very sorry for those 
who have any more of what he calls virtues. 
Such a combination of very ordinary talent 
with the most abandoned sensuality, selfishness, 
meanness, and cruelty, we have rarely seen 
attempted. What makes the matter worse is, 
that the author professes to paint life just as it 
is, to give virtue and vice their own natural 
colors, and proper adjustment in the scale of 
public opinion. In this, as in everything else 
in the hook, he has most signally failed. We 
have scarcely patienoe to endure the silly affec¬ 
tations of writers of the present day, who, un¬ 
der the specious pretence of painting life as it 
is, give the most odious pictures of life; as false, 
too, as they are corrupt, bringing hideous pollu¬ 
tion into the inmost sanctuary of the domestic 
circle, scattering the flowers of sentiment over the 
ashes of profligate love—nay, making even the 
wronged and degraded wife herself, a party to 
her own dishonor. We repeat, the hook is a 
tissue of falsehood and corruption, and is with¬ 
out even the poor apology of being a work of 

Christ in Hades. A poom by W. W. Lord. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. For sale by E. Farn- 
ham, Washington. D. C. 

It is a tradition countenanced by some of the 
“ Fathers,” that Christ descended into Hades 
for the purpose of releasing the souls of the 
saints held in bondage from the time of Abel, 
and also into hell, so as to assert his supremacy 
oyer Satan and his principalities and powers. 

This tradition is the theme of Mr. Lord’s 
epic, which is divided into eight books. 

The first book contains a description of hell, 
and of Satan immediately after his overthrow 
by Christ on the Mount. His despair, the discon¬ 
tent of the infernal host, and the beginning dis¬ 
sensions between the angelic and human devils, 
constitute the principal topics. 

In hook second we are introduced to the in¬ 
ferior Paradise, or Hades, where the Saints are 
waiting in expectation and prayer for their dis- 
enthrahnent. Suddenly Christ descends, and 
the empyrean rings with hosannahs. 

Book third is a description of a tremendous 
battle between the human and angelic powers 
in Hell for the mastery—a battle terminated 
by divine interposition. 

In book the fourth, Christ explains to the 
Saints why Iris coming has been so long delay¬ 
ed, and announces'his purpose to visit Hell. 

Book fifth opens with a grand consultation 
of the angel-devils, who have been rather worst¬ 
ed in their late conflict. Baal advises to pick 
their flints and try again ; but the majority re¬ 
solve on stratagem. The men-devils are ha¬ 
rangued by Ceerops, who advises them to send 
an embassy to the Titans for help. 

Book sixth is an account of the embassy and 
its reception. 

In book seventh, we are entertained with a 
general mefoe. Hell is turned upside down, 
and fell discord reigns—just the crisis chosen 
for the descent of Christ, which takes place in 
the eighth book, in which the invincible power 
of Infinite Purity, without the thunderbolts of 
Omnipotence, is the theme of the poet. 

If Mr. Lord has failed in his bold attempt to 
deal with the things of Tartarus, he may con¬ 
sole himself with the reflection that even the 
genius of Dante and Milton was taxed almost 
to exhaustion in the attempt to give them form 
and significance. 

Io : a Tale of the Olden Time. By K. Barton. New 
York: D. Appleton A Co. For sale by E. Farn- 
ham, Wnshington, D. C. 

This is an attempt to use the modern novel 
to represent ancient life—life in Greece before 
the Christian era. So far as the author deals 
■with the manners and ideas of the olden time 
Greeks, he is tolerably successful, but this is 
as much praise as we can award. The story 
is so continually interrupted by impertinent 
commonplaces, and loaded down by high-sound¬ 
ing words, that we gave it up in despair before 
we got half through it. 

BEveries of an Old Maid ; embracing Important 
Hints for Young Men. Now York : Dowitt A Da¬ 
venport. For sale as above. 

We are somewhat puzzled to say whether 
this satire is levelled against the advocates of 
Woman's Rights, or the perpetrators of Wo¬ 
man’s Wrongs. The hook is a tolerably spicy 
one, but there is too much of it. We like pep¬ 
per as a seasoning, hut would not like to make 
a meal of it. 


Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and Blos¬ 
soms. By Gaorgo A. Hulso. Now York : D. Ap- 
ploton A Co. For sale as above. 

A volume of pleasant and healthful read¬ 
ing, with nothing in it strained or unnatural, 
but with many passages of genuine pathos. 

History of Greece. Volumes 5 and fi. By Goorge 
Gfote. Boston : John P. Jowott A Co. For sale 
fej?Taylor A Maury, Washington. 

These volumes are occupied with the history 
of Greece, from the battle of Marathon to the 
peace of Nikias. The style of Mr. Grote is 
clear, vigorous, eminently expressive. His nar¬ 
rative is full, without being encumbered by te¬ 
dious details, and exact, without being stiff. 
Authorities are examined with care and acute¬ 
ness, and the reader feels great confidence in 
the judgment of the author as he separates 
Truth from Fable. Reflections are introduced 
pertinently, but briefly, and so as not to divert 
attention from the thread of the narrative. A 
vast amount of interesting discussion, elucidat¬ 
ing the text, is thrown into the form of notes. 

The neat and convenient form in which the 
American publishers are issuing this great 
work is creditable to their taste. 

Elements of Algebra : Designed for Beginners. 
By Elias Loomis, M. A. New York: Harper A 
Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

The “ Treatise on Algebra ,” by the same au¬ 
thor, has come into quite general use, but it 
was a work designed for the use of colleges. 


The present volume is intended for students 
who have just completed the study of arithme¬ 
tic, and it attempts to make the transition from 
the one to the other easy. It is handsomely 
got up by the publishers. 

A Manual of Homan Antiquities.' With numer¬ 
ous Illustrations. By Charles Antbon, LL. D. 
Published and for sale as above. 

This volume, Dr. Anthon says, has been pre¬ 
pared at the suggestion of several instructors, 
who were desirous of having a continuous work 
on the subject of Roman Antiquities, and is not 
intended to supersede the Abridged Dictionary 
of Antiquities, lately published. A Manual of 
Grecian Antiquities, on the same plan, is in 
preparation, and will soon appear. The numer¬ 
ous illustrations accompanying the work give it 
increased value. 

Travels And Adventures in Mexico. By Wil¬ 
liam W. Carpenter. Published and for sale as 
above. 

Mr. Carpenter was in Louisville when the 
Mexican war broke out, and seeing many of 
his friends enlisting as volunteers, he did the 
same, and with the Kentucky regiment joined 
the division under General Taylor. While 
serving in a small detachment, detailed for the 
protection of a train, he and his comrades were 
taken prisoners by General Urrea. From that 
date his troubles began. He was held captive 
during the war, and marched all over the coun¬ 
try on foot. In the course of his journeys, 
amounting to upwards of 2,500 miles, he saw 
and suffered much—and the present volume is 
the result of his chequered experience. It is 
highly entertaining, and gives an inside view 
of Mexican life. 

Campaigns of the Rio Grande and of Mexico. 
By Brevot-Major Isaao J. Stevens, U. S. Army. 
New York: D. Appleton A Co. For sale by E. 
Farnham, Washington, D. C. 

Major Stevens discusses in this volume with 
candor and ability the campaigns of Generals 
’Scott and Taylor, and the merits of their re¬ 
spective plans. His main object, as stated by 
himsell; in appearing before the public, is to 
testify to tbe services of those heroic officers and 
soldiers who were, in his judgment, depreciated 
in the work of Major Riplcty. We think he 
has accomplished his object dispassionately, 
and in a style not calculated to wound the self- 
respect of the writer whom he criticizes. It is 
a fine military critique. 

Memoir of the Eev. Edward Bicicersteth. By 
, the Eev. T. R. Berks. With an Introduction by 
Stephen H. Tyng. In two volumes. Now York : 
Harper A Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, 

1 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

The name of the late Rev. Edward Bieker- 
steth is so widely known by writings read 
throughout the Christian Church, and by deeds 
of Christian benevolence, that this Memoir will 
be hailed with pleasure by his numerous admi¬ 
rers. It has been prepared jointly by Mr. 
Berks and his wife, the oldest child of Mr. 
Biekerstetli. The first volume, containing the 
record of his early life and of his labors as 
Secretary of the Cliurph Missionary Society, is 
the work of his daughter; the second, which is 
devoted to an account of the last twenty years 
of his life, is written by his son-in-law. It is a 
work that every Christian reader will desire to 
see in his library. The Memoir is as well exe¬ 
cuted as such memoirs usually are. For our 
own part, we wish every one about to write a 
religious biography, would sit down first to the 
study of Foster’s celebrated essay on the causes 
which have prevented so many literary men 
from embracing evangelical truth. 

Selections from American Literature.— 
To the hint we threw out in the last number 
about Selections from American Literature, the 
following response has been received: 

“ Dear Doctor : At the close of a kind no¬ 
tice, in the last number of the Era, of my Eng¬ 
lish Literature of the Nineteenth Century, you 
ask why I cannot furnish a volume for "our 
; schools on the same plan, of selections from 
American Literature ? 

“As you have stated the question, allow me 
to say, through your paper, that such a volume 
was originally contemplated by me as a com¬ 
pletion of the series, and that it is now in the 
course of preparation. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles D. Cleveland.” 
We are glad to hear it, as we are sure that it 
will he a work of great value. 

Premium Tract —The Cincinnati Philadel- 
phon offers a prrnium of twenty dollars for the 
best tract, not to exceed fifteen thousand letters, 
on “The duty of the slaveholder to emancipate 
!his slaves on the soil, even in a State where 
emancipation is prohibited by law.” 

Any one who may write on the subject will 
please send the manuscript to Dr. William II. 
Brisbane, Cincinnati, Ohio, any time before the 
first day of January, 1852. A competent com¬ 
mittee has been appointed to examine the manu¬ 
scripts and to award the premium. The name 
of each writer must bo enclosed in a sealed en¬ 
velope, which will not be opened until the deci¬ 
sion is made by the examining committee. * 

AN ERRONEOUS CHARGE. 

In speaking of the treatment of American 
travellers in Austria—the manner in which they 
are watched by the authorities—and the occa¬ 
sional outrages committed upon them—the Na¬ 
tional Era says: 

“ South Carolina would not be half so mode¬ 
rate. She allows no one who has denounced her 
‘domestic institutions’ to travel within her 
borders. He is proihptly warned out of the 
State, or summarily punished, according to the 
code of Judge Lynch. We all grow very indig¬ 
nant at the unfriendly conduct of Austria, but 
that South Carolina should Lynch an American 
citizen for opinion’s sake, is deemed a matter of 

We think that the editor of the National Era 
is in error in supposing that holding the opinion 
that slavery is not justifiable, or that it should 
be abolished, would subject a person to be 
Lynched in South Carolina, for the mere enter¬ 
tainment of such an opinion. The people of the 
South are indifferent as to opinions entertained 
by abolitionists, so long as those holding them 
do not undertake to disseminate them in the 
slave States.— Baltimore Clipper. 

We are not mistaken. Dr. W. H. Brisbane, a 
native of South Carolina, being a citizen and 
slaveholder there, emigrated thence some years 
ago, and became an anti-slavery man—mode¬ 
rate, frank, and manly. Having occasion, a 
year or two since, to return to his native State 
on some business, he was threatened with vio¬ 
lence, which was about to be inflicted on him 
when he left. And yet he was not engaged in 
disseminating his Hews there, but South Caro¬ 
lina intended to punish him for opinion’s sake. 

The editor of the Era seeks through the press 
to disseminate his sentiments against slavery in 
this country, and oppression everywhere, aiqong 
his countrymen, andhas certainly spoken with as 
much severity of Austrian Despotism as that; of 
South Carolina; hut we are very sure he would 
rather take his chance for civil treatment in 
Vienna than in Chariest®, even-ware his paper 
well known in the former place. 

If we are not misinformed, Senator Smith, 
of Connecticut, was obliged last winter to 
make a precipitate retreat from Charleston, the 
rumor having got about in that cityythat hevras 
a relative of Gerritt Smith. No ; the mere fact 
that a citizen of Washington, or of any city 
north of it, has rendered Bimself well known 
by the advocacy of anti-slavery opinions, would 
subject him to suspicion and violence, in mbst 
parts of South Carolina. We are sorry to say; 
it, but she is cqrtainly more intolerant fihan 
Austria. 


THE FUGITIVE LAW-RESISTANCE AND 
BLOODSHED. 

The newspapers for a few days past have been 
filled with accounts of a bloody transaction at 
Christiana, Chester county, Pa., growing out of 
an attempt to enforce the Fugitive Law. The 
statements are all highly colored, and very con¬ 
tradictory, and it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact truth. The Democratic newspapers of 
Pennsylvania evidently exaggerate the facts, 
with a view of throwing odium on Governor 
Johnson, who is charged with opposition to the 
Fugitive Law. The Whig papers, afraid that 
an attempt to set forth the truth, as it is, may 
bring their party under suspicion of lukewarm¬ 
ness in the matter, are equally exaggerated in 
their statements, and ferocious in their indigna¬ 
tion. The Baltimore press, as may he expected, 
gives only a one-sided version ? We have 
seen but one account in which an attempt is 
made to give the other side, and that is from 
a Philadelphia correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. The occurrence is lamentable enough, 
without any exaggeration. The facts, which 
appear to he admitted on all hands, are these: 

A party of persons from Baltimore county, 
consisting of Edward Gorsuch, his son, Dickin¬ 
son Gorsuch, his nephew, Joshua Gorsuch, Dr. 
Thomas Pierce, Nathan Holman, Nicholas 
Hutchins, and another person, (name unknown.) 
set out a few days since, for the purpose of re¬ 
covering two fugitive slaves, claimed by the 
elder Gorsuch, and who were believed to he 
harbored at Christiana, a small place between 
Philadelphia and Lancaster. They secured the 
aid of a Deputy Marshal from Philadelphia, 
named John Egan, co mm only known as Ross 
Egan, formerly a notorious member of the gang 
of Killers, (so says the Tribune,) and with him 
and some police officers, proceeded to the neigh¬ 
borhood in which the slaves were supposed to 
he harbored. Approaching the place in which 
the fugitives were believed to be secreted, it was 
fortified against them, and the inmates ascended 
to the upper story. The party outside at¬ 
tempted to force their way in and up stairs. A 
billet of wood (some say) was thrown from an 
upper story window, striking one of them, and 
a horn was sounded. This seemed to be a sig¬ 
nal, as a crowd of colored persons soon collected 
outside, and those inside rushed upon the assail¬ 
ants, driving them out of the house. 

Mr. Gorsuch announced his purpose to have 
his slaves at all hazards; thej declared they 
would die first. Both parties were armed, and 
a struggle immediately ensued. Mr. Gorsuch, 
the claimant, was shot dead, and the negro who 
fired was killed by his son, who, in his turn, 
received a severe wound- It was at first stated 
thas he was killed, being disembowelled, and 
that Joshua Gorsuch and Dr. Pearce also were 
fatally wounded; but according to later ac¬ 
counts, the son was taken to the house of a 
Friend, living in the neighborhood, where he is 
now lying, in danger, but with some hope of 
recovery, while the other persons named escaped 
with a few bruises. Seyeral colored persons, it 
was reported, were killed, but the report is not 
confirmed. 

The deputy marshal and his party were at 
last driven off, and those who had been active 
in resisting them, it is said, fled to Philadelphia. 

The telegraph, as usual, lied about the af¬ 
fair, magnifying it into a horrible battle in 
which several citizens of Maryland were mur¬ 
dered and mutilated; the blacks being insti¬ 
gated by the Abolitionists, and countenanced 
by white spectators, who not only refused to 
aid the marshal, but encouraged the butchery 
of the assailing party. 

It seems now that only one white man was 
killed; whether any of the blacks were killed 
or not, is not known. As to the report about 
Abolitionists, there is not a shred of evidence to 
sustain it—although our neighbor of the Re¬ 
public, with characteristic zeal and judgment, 
has an article three columns long on the sub¬ 
ject, taking for granted the falsehoods of the 
telegraphic wires, discoursing at large upon 
the law of Treason, and recommending that 
some of the white families he singled out for 
the infliction of the ,penalty of that high crime, 
which is no less than death ! He must have a 
vampire’s lust for blood. 

The accounts published in the Baltimore pa¬ 
pers, which all emanate from one source, state 
that the first shot was fired by the blacks; the 
account in the Tribune states that the first shot 
was fired by the whites. The truth, we pre¬ 
sume, will not be known until a judicial inves¬ 
tigation shall have been had. 

We understand that several persons supposed 
to be concerned in the affair have been arrest¬ 
ed. The facts will soon come before the 
proper Tribunal—the truth will he known— 
justice will be done—the guilty punished, the 
innocent acquitted. Party newspapers would 
show some decency if they would quit the at¬ 
tempt to make a little political capital out of 
the Bad transaction, and the Republic might 
just as well reserve its elaborate essays on high 
treason till they are wanted. 

The affair is a painful one—we regret the 
unhappy fate of Mr. Gorsuch, who is repre¬ 
sented as having been a very estimable citi¬ 
zen—we deprecate all violence—but we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the rigid efforts 
to enforce this Fugitive Law are constantly 
giving rise to scenes favorable to anything hut 
harmony between the States. 


Names, &c.—N. Foster, of Vermont, in a 
short communication to us, rejects the names 
Free Soil, Liberty Party, Whig, Democratic, 
&p., and proposes that the liberal Anti-Slavery 
men be united as a Party under the title of 
“Brotherhood of Man.” He says: 

“I prefer it, in the first place, because it 
seems to recognise God as our common Father, 
who lias made of one blood the entire human 
race; and, in the second place, because it rec¬ 
ognises all men, high or low, rich or poor, 
black or white, as brethren, equally entitled to 
religious, civil, and political privileges.” 

Whatever advantages the name may have, It 
is too “lengthy” for Americans. They like to 
abridge everything. 

An Axiom.—A correspondent in Indiana, 
writing to us about political matters in' that 
State, and the conduct of the editor of the State 
Sentinel, says: 

“One of our citizens has recently discovered 
an axiom in ethics. I have quoted it with con¬ 
siderable success, and'it enables any one to 
find his true position on the great question. It 
is sinaplyUliis : The meaner the white man, the 
more he hates'the negro.” 

Our correspondent must not suppose this 
original. We think it is.also a saying in the 
skfffe States. It is rare indeed that you find 
theecolored man vituperated by their most re¬ 
spectable citizens. 

V irgini a. —A correspondent of the Richmond 
Examiner proposes the name of John Tyler as 
the Democratic candidate for Governor of that 
State. G. W. Summers is spoken of as the Whig 
candidate for the same office: The Examiner 
objects to Mr. Summers, that while in the Legis¬ 
lature, in 1831—’2, he was found to favor State 
aStion, and concurred in the expediency of ta¬ 
king some steps in favor of emancipation. The 
objection of the Examiner is rather in Mr. 
Summers’ favor than otherwise. '* 

.Mr. Marsh, our Minister at Constantinople, 
was laying dangerously iU at Safed ; so says a 
letter from our Consul at Beyrout, brought by 
the late foreign arrival, • 


THE HUNGARIAN EMIGRANTS. 

Washington, September 6, 1851. 

:R and Madame : The undersigned, acting 
nr own name, and as a committee of one 
hundred and twenty-eight Hungarian exiles, 
whose names you will find in the enclosed list, 
have the honor of presenting to you both the 
most sincere and respebtful congratulation upon 
your marriage union. May it please Provi¬ 
dence to pour upon you happiness and success 
in the new path of your earthly life! This, we 
assure you, is the sentiment of all true Hunga¬ 
rians who know you, either personally or by 
your respective services rendered to the cause of 
your native land and Hungary. 

We and our fellow-exiles, whose names are in 
the list, are those Hungarians who last arrived 
to seek an asylum and home on the hospitable 
shores of this far-off Western land. During the 
preceding two years of our exile, we sought and 
obtained shelter and protection in Turkey. 
Shumla was the place of our sojourn during 
that time. Justice requires us to say- that 
the Moslem inhabitants of that Eastern city 
received and treated us with kindness and social 
hospitality, which greatly allayed our other suf¬ 
ferings whilst we were among them, which 
only the political exiles can feel and appreciate. 

We proposed to establish a Hungarian colony 
near Smyrna, in Asia Minor. Our leader anil 
patriot, Kossuth, approved of this plan, and, as 
it could not have been done without special per¬ 
mission of the Sublime Porte, one of us—Capt. 
Brick—was delegated to Constantinople for the 
purpose of supporting a memorial which was 
presented to the Sublime Porte. Kossuth gave 
tbe delegate a certificate or letter of general in¬ 
troduction, recommending him to all friends of 
humanity whose protection and support he 
would require. The original of this certificate 
or letter of introduction, written in the Magyar 
and French languages, is herewith enclosed. 
Delivering this letter to Captain Brick, the Hun¬ 
garian leader Kossuth advised him, and through 
him his band of exiles, to proceed to this coun¬ 
try, should the proposition of forming a colony 
near Smyrna be rejected by the Porte; and he 
further advised Captain Brick to seek aid and 
.protection in this country through your medium. 
He expected that the unfortunate misunder¬ 
standing, which was fomented by some unseen 
agency, between the true Magyars and some 
foreigners who served in the Hungarian army, 
and came here with the former as Hungarian 
exiles, could but cool the friendly and hospitable 
idisposition and sympathy of the people of this 
great Republic. And he said that, under the 
circumstances of the present position of the 
Hungarian exiles in this country, M’lle Jagiello 
and Major Tochman may be of some service in 
promoting our objects. The plan of forming a 
colony near Smyrna having actually been re¬ 
jected because of the political objections of the 
.Austrian and Russian Ministers accredited to 
the Sublime Porte, we have come to this coun¬ 
try. Our unchangeable design and determine 
tion is to join our patriot and countryman, 
Govomor Ujhazi, and settle in New Buda, a 
colony which he formed in Decatur county, 
Iowa, where our leader Kossuth will, as he said, 
join us, if he be allowed to come here. 

Just when we landed in New York, we learned 
of your marriage union. Hearing that you 
were somewhere at the Springs, we postponed 
addressing ourselves to you. We do it now 
conformably to the advice of leader Kossuth. 
We bring no letters from him to you, nor to 
any other friend of Hungary; for none of us 
could see him after the 23d of October, 1850, 
which is the date of the heretofore alluded to 
and herewith annexed letter of general intro¬ 
duction given to Capt. Brick. We respectfully 
beg you to advise with the friends of humanity 
and the Hungarian exiles about raising a fund 
for the purpose of transporting our hand of 
exiles from New York to New Buda, which is 
the name of the colony formed by Governor 
Ujhazi in Decatur county, Iowa. If the unfor¬ 
tunate misunderstanding between the Hungari¬ 
an exiles who first came to this country has, in 
any way, prejudiced the public of this great 
country against us, we appeal to you, Madame. 
You are not a Hungarian lady by birth, but 
probably you knew well the national character 
of the Hungarian people before you left Poland 
and came to Hungary to aid her cause. Say, 
then, Madame, whether you have any reason to 
complain against the true Hungarians? They 
respected you when you were amongst them, at 
Comorn and elsewhere. Some of us have seen 
you there; and we respect you now, with grate¬ 
ful remembrance of your services to the Hun¬ 
garian cause. 

We remain, with great respect, sir and 
madame, your most obedient fellow-exiles and 
friends, 

Josef Brick, 

Notaire du Comte Torontal, 

Chef des emigres a Shumla. 

Charles Lichstenstein, Captain, 

Charles Bukovits, Captain. 

To Major G. Tochman 

and his. lady born Jagiello. 

A list of the Hungarians who came to the United 
States from Shumla, (Turkey,) and who desire 
to settle in the colony of New Buda, Decatur 
county, Iowa. 

OFFICERS. 

1 Joseph Brick 15 Charles Scatmary 

2 Martin Koszta 16 Charles Gloss 

3 Charles Bukovits 17 his wife 

4 Chas. Lichtenstein 18 Etienn Farkas 

5 Edouard Soheifele 19 Jean Horwath 

6 Joseph Barcsa 20 Pierre Fulop 


8 Francois Takacs, 

9 and his wife 

10 Joseph Railing 

11 Charles Braun 

12 Mathias Szedlak 

13 Rudolf Bardy 

14 Samuel Szabo 


21 David Balogh 

22 his wife 

23 Etienn Zoka 

24 Joseph Santa 

25 Alexandre Laczko 

26 Francois Polacsek 

27 Alexandre Feher 

28 Francois Ineze 


SUB-OFFICERS. 


29 Etienn Ajtay 

30 Alexandre Toth 

31 Ignace Fintay 

32 Fran. Tegyveressy 

33 Ignace Szabo 

34 Gustav Huszak 

35 Jean Vargies 

36 his wife 

37 Luis Grun 

citizen-e 

47 Francois Jacob 

48 Michel Kantner 

49 Georges Tebes 

50 Pierre Kowaeh 

51 Jean Balia 

52 Etienn Tusa 

53 Etienn Szoboszlay 

54 Jean Gal 

55 Jean Sipos 

56 Etienn Fekees 

57 Georges Bodanek 

58 his wife 

59 Ladislaus Nemes 

60 Joseph Patay 

61 Michel Lorintz 

62 his wife 

63 Joseph Tomies 

64 Michel Tokes 

65 Joseph Fulop 

66 Francois Salamor 

67 Antoin Dorant 

68 Michel Dobozy 

69 Michel Petrenyi 


38 Charles Sztacho 

39 Francois Kovach 

40 Jean Baksa 

41 his wife 

42 Etienn Jeney 

43 Jean Bohonyi 

44 Francois Laszlo 

45 his wife 

46 Alex. Kelenien 


90 Emericus Vegh 

91 Pierre Homola 

92 Luis Tilip 

93 his wife 

94 Jean Szekely 

95 Joseph Molnar 

96 Alexandre Beeser 

97 Jean Vaskovich 

98 his wife 

99 Samuel Gerzso 

100 Etien. Nyiregyhazy 

101 Jean Deme 

102 Alexandre Kuhn 

103 Jean Krucsanyi 

104 Jean Monly 

105 Pierre Novakovich 

106 Charles Jakab 

107 Etienn Nyilas 

108 Pierre Markus 

109 Joseph Vegh 

110 Joseph Oszlany 

111 Joseph Lajos 
12 Etienn Sulyok 


70 Joseph Nyiri 

71 Jean Nagy _ _ _ v 

72 Zacharias Lukaes 113 Alexandre Kuhn 

73 Joseph Brockle 114 Michel Lapadar 

74 Sam’l Debreczenyi 115 Andres Kovach 

75 Francois Szabo 116 Jean Borbely 


76 Joseph BilkKy 

77 Alexandre Bay 

78 Jean Ban 

79 Ignace Botta 

80 Luis Nemethy 

81 Francois Zrimbo 


his wife 

118 Fr’sl . 

119 Antoin Veil 

120 Antoin Szups 

121 Antoin Rabathy 

122 Antoin Badalik 
his wife 


83 Charles Nemethy 124 Francois Sporn 

84 Alexandre Tekete 125 his wife 

85 Joseph Hangya 126 Pierre Botta 

86 his wife 127 Joseph Scmiolt 

87 Francois Borondy 128 Laurence Suto 

Joseph Brick, * m 
Notaire du Comte Torontat, fc., Repre- 
seniant de ses Compatriots. 
Washington, September 6, 1851. 

Translated from the original Trench and Magyar. 
certificate. 

I make known and certify, by this letter oi 
general recommendation, that Captain J. De 
Brick, chief of a party of the Hungarian exiles 
who are sojourning in Shumla, merited emi¬ 
nently to his country, by maintaining good 
der among” them, and fidelity towards their 
tive land, in the midst of great disasters which 
pressed upon them. He secured to himself 
thereby my gratitude and entire confidence. 
Being on the departure for Constantinople 


order to support their memorials—which the | 
Hungarian exiles (who. confiding in his integri¬ 
ty. elected him as their representative) have 1 
addressed to the Sublime Porte—I recommend 
him, in the name of humanity, and by reason of 
sufferings which generated in undeserved ad¬ 
versity, to the protection and favor of all those 
to whom he may address himself for aid and 
support. Louis Kossuth, [l. s.] 

Governor of Hungary. 

Kutahia, October 23, 1850. 

Washington, September 12, 1851. 

Gentlemen : We have delayed answering 
your letter of the 6th instant until this day, in 
order that we may communicate to you the re¬ 
sult of the measures which were taken to pro¬ 
vide means to enable you and the one hundred 
and twenty-eight of your compatriots in whose 
name you addressed us, to reach the colony of 
New Buda, in Decatur county, Iowa. Tender¬ 
ing now to you, and to all those whom you rep¬ 
resent, our sincere thanks for your congratula¬ 
tions to us, we are happy that it is in our pow¬ 
er to convey the most cheering tidings to you. 
Being ourselves political exiles, our only treas¬ 
ure in this far-off land is the noble and generous 
sympathy and friendship of its people. We 
value it more than any other eartMy good, and 
nothing could have been pleasanter to us than 
is the privilege of using it on behalf of your 
brave compatriots. 

We laid your letter before the President and 
the heads of the Executive branches of the 
Government of the United States, and explain¬ 
ed to them the views of Kossuth in advising you 
to settle in the colony of New Buda. You wdl 
please say to your constituents that the Chief 
Executive of this country has not power to ap¬ 
propriate the public funds to purposes not spe¬ 
cified in the Constitution and laws of the land, 
and. as your ease is not embraced within their 
range, he coidd take no measures to aid you 
from the national treasury : but that the Presi¬ 
dent and heads of departments, with other 
friends of your sacred cause and of Kossuth, 
appreciating your claims upon the American 
people, were anxious that some substantial evi¬ 
dence should be given of the national hospitab¬ 
ly. Fortunately their anxiety was rebeved by 
the seasonable action of a munificent citizen of 
Washington, Mr. W. W. Corcoran, a gentle¬ 
man of great wealth and no less liberality. 
The subject having been brought to his notice, 
he cheerfully offered to pay all expenses of 
transporting to the colony you and the one 
hundred and twenty-eight exiles whose names 
are on the rob annexed to the letter you ad¬ 
dressed to us. 

was submitted to this uoble friend of your 
e that the passage and board could not ex¬ 
ceed fifteen or seventeen dollars per head, if an 
arrangement could he made for the transporta¬ 
tion of the whole company at once, by the same 
line and conveyance. Mr. Corcoran, therefore, 
has determined to go to New York on Tuesday. 
There he will make a contract with the direct¬ 
ors of the bne of railroads and steamboats run¬ 
ning between New York and Iowa; and he re¬ 
quested me to inform you that if the directors 
shall transport you for less than seventeen dol¬ 
lars per head, he will hand to you the residue 
thus saved, for the purpose of purchasing agri¬ 
cultural implements, which you should procure 
"■ New York. 

It was submitted further to your benefactor 
and friend, Mr. Corcoran, that the residue saved 
in this way will not probably be sufficient for 
the purchase of ail agricultural implements 
which you need; and that the colony of New 
Buda, consisting at present of only about thirty 
of your countrymen, you would not find among 
them sufficient amount of provision to support 
you during the winter until the new crop. Mr. 
Corcoran at once fully appreciated this diffi¬ 
culty, and kindly promised to lay it before his 
friends in New York, so as to raise among 
them an additional fund for the purpose of sup¬ 
ping your necessities in this respect. 

You will please, while informing your com¬ 
patriots of the liberality of Mr. Corcoran, state 
to them that the whole fund which he offered, 
and which he may raise among his friends in 
New York, will be appropriated solely and ex¬ 
clusively for the purpose of paying for the pas¬ 
sage, board, implements, and provision for those 
who will go with you to New Buda. 

Communicating to you, and through you to 
all those in whose name you addressed us, the 
result of your mission to this city, we express 
our great gratification at your success, and wish 
to you and to them prosperity and happiness in 
your new homes. 

You have highly honored one of ns, (Mrs. 
■Tochman.) in appealing to her on behalf of the 
national character of the brave Magyars. The 
past and present history of your noble-minded 
and heroic people is too well known to the en¬ 
lightened people of this great country to need a 
testimony from an humble woman, your fellow- 
exile.. You are correct in supposing that she 
knew the character of your people before she 
left her native land, Poland, and came among 
you in the days of trial and danger. Her so¬ 
journ amongst you in those days has only con¬ 
firmed her high esteem for the Magyars. As 
to the dissensions referred to in your letter, it 
has always been the policy of our common ene¬ 
mies to foment them among the political exiles, 
so as to depreciate them in public consideration. 
They certainly never originate among true and 
pure patriots, nor among those exiles who know 
that they are, abroad, living representatives of 
the cause for which they fought. The enlight¬ 
ened people of this country understand it too 
well to suffer their sympathies to be alienated 
against the deserving. Your success in the pres¬ 
ent mission to this city is a substantial proof 
of it. 

With great respect, gentlemen, we have the 
honor of remaining your, and of all those on 
whose behalf you addressed us, very obedient 
friends and fellow exiles, 

Appolonia Tochman, 

G. Tochman. 

To Capt. Joseph Brick, Capt. Charles 

Lichtenstein, and Capt. Carl Buko¬ 
vits, late of the Hungarian Army. 

Letter from Gilman A. Cook. —In com¬ 
pliance with the request of one of our New 
England subscribers, who was a classmate of 
G. A. Cook, one of the unfortunate prisoners 
shot at Havana, we publish his letter. His im¬ 
peachment of Lopez is unjust, as he himself was 
doubtless the victim of deception. 

Havana, on board of a Man-of- War , 

8 o’clock, A. M., Saturday, Aug.' 16,1851 

Stanton & Co.— My Dear Friends: About 
fifty of us, Colonel Crittenden’s command, were 
taken prisoners yesterday—have not received 
our sentence yet, but no doubt we will be shot 
before sunset. Lopez, the scoundrel, has de¬ 
ceived us ; there is no doubt but all those re¬ 
ports about the Cubans rising were all trumped 
up in New Orleans, Lopez took nearly his com¬ 
mand and deserted us. We were attacked by 
some 500 or 700 of the Queen’s troops tbe 
second day after we landed. Our own gallant 
Colonel Crittenden done all that any man could 
do—but we saw we had been deceived, and re¬ 
treated to the sea-shore, with the intention of 
getting off to our country, if possible. Got 
three boats and got off with the intention of 
coasting until we fell in with an American ves¬ 
sel, and were taken prisoners by the steamboat 
Havanero. 

Explain to my family that I have done noth¬ 
ing but what was instigated by the highest mo¬ 
tives—that I die with a clear conscience, and 
like a man with a stout heart. I send my watch 
to you-—it is for little Benny, my nephew. Good 
bye; God bless you all. 

Truly yours, Gilman A. Cook. 

Mr- Chase and the Free Soil Men 
Hamilton County. —The Free Soil men 
Hamilton county, Ohio, have furnished us with 
the following resolution, passed at their late 
Convention: 

“ Resolved, That as the Hon. S. P. Chase, 
Senator in Congress from this State, has for¬ 
mally withdrawn from our party, while we regret 
this course, and that it may not be injurious to 
t^e cause of freedom, we feel it to be our duty 
to Jleclare to the public that we do not hold 
oufselves responsible for his official acts 
cognise him*as our representative.” 

We do jaot understand that Mr. Chase has 
formally withdrawn from Free-Soilism, but that 
| Tie deems it best for him to support the Demo¬ 
cratic State ticket this fall in Ohio, for reasons 
which he alleges. What will be his course 
hereafter will depend altogether upon the posi¬ 
tion parties may hold on the slavery question. 

Dr. Thomas B. Gallaudet, so long known 
as the friend of the deaf and dumb, died last 
Wednesday week at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Conscientious.— A subscriber, having for¬ 
warded his money for his subscription without 
paying postage, sends us another letter to apolo¬ 
gize for his forgetfulness, and encloses the 
postage. We fear we have been forgetful in 
the same way sometimes. We are glad that 
subscriber bears our name—we shall try to imi¬ 
tate his conscientiousness. 

MASSACHUSETTS WHIG CONVENTION. 
The kite Whig Convention in Massachusetts 
ems to have harmonized the Webster and 
anti-Webster Whigs. It passed resolutions 
praising Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Webster, and the 
President. It nominated Mr. Winthrop for 
Governor, and Messrs. Sprague, Everett, and 
Ashmun, known as Webster men, to the Na¬ 
tional Whig Convention. It said nothing about 
the Fugitive Law, hut pledged the Party to 
stand by the laws and the Constitution, and to • 
discharge every duty imposed on them by Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

It denounced the coalition in Massachusetts, 
and ridiculed the Democrats for sending Sum- 
Mid an agitator and Abolitionist to the 
United States Senate, while professing to he the 
exclusive Union Party. The following resolu¬ 
tion concerning the Administration would not 
find many opposers anywhere: 

“ Resolved , That the Whigs of Massachusetts 
cordially support the National Administration 
in all its just and patriotic measures; in its 
generous sympathy with oppressed nations 
struggling for liberty in every part of the 
>rld; in its able and vigorous management of 
r foreign affairs : in its unwavering purpose 
maintain inviolate our- public faith with all 
nations : and in its sworn resolve to vindicate 
the integrity of this Union against all assaults, 
from whatever quarter.” 

Of course, if the Administration be responsi¬ 
ble for any unjust and unpatriotic measures — 
and the Constitution leaves this an open ques¬ 
tion—it does not endorse them. 


Court in the city of Richmond. The ease was 
argued with great ability on both sides, and the 
decision meets the general approbation of the 
community. There are a few, however, who 
think that a will which provides for the eman¬ 
cipation of slaves, as Mr. Ragland’s does, is 
quite conclusive proof of the insanity of the tes¬ 
tator. These slaves, who have just become free 
by the justice and humanity of Mr. Ragland, 
will be removed, as soon as practicable, to some 
free State of this Union, or to Liberia. 

Cor. Cong. Jour. 

The Poor Boy. —Don't he ashamed, my lad, 
if you have a patch on your elbow. It is no 
mark of disgrace. It speaks well for your in¬ 
dustrious mother. For our part, we had rather 
a dozen patches on your jacket, than hear 
profane or vulgar word escape from your 
lips. No good boy will shun you, because you 
cannot dress as well as your companion; and 
if a had boy sometimes laughs at your-appear- 
ance, say nothing, my lad, hut walk on. We 
know many a rich and good man, who was 
once as poor as you. There is our next door 
neighbor, in particular, (now one of our wealthy 
men.) who told us, a short time since, that when 
a child, he was glad to receive the cold pota¬ 
toes from his neighbor’s table. Be good, my 
hoy; and if you are poor, you will be respected, 
a great deal more than if you were the son of 
a rich man, and were addicted to bad habits. 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington 0ty, D C., 

A TTENDS to claims for'Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Par, and Arrearages of Pay, and the sett’emeut of Ac- 
■■unts before the several Departments of the Government 
References. — Hon. S. P. Chase Ohio; Hon. D. Wiimo't, 
mnsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin ; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
^incaster, Pennsylvania: Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 

..ting officers generally. J une’5—6m 


New York. —The Democratic State Conven¬ 
tion met at Syracuse on the 14th inst. Its or¬ 
ganization was delayed by the -efforts of the 
Hunkers to elect ex-Governor Bouck as its 
President. General Halsey, moderate Hunker, 
finally chosen Chairman. We have no 
i this week to notice the resolutions. The 
following ticket was placed in nomination: 

For Comptroller, John C. Wright, of Schenec¬ 
tady; for Secretary of State, Henry S. Ran¬ 
dall, of Courtlandt; for Canal Commissioner, 
Horace Whelton, of Onondaga; for Attorney 
General, Levi S. Chatfield, of Otsego ; for State 
Treasurer, Benjamin Welch, Jr., of Erie; for 
State Engineer and Surveyor General, Wm. J. 
McAlpine, of Kings; for State Prison Inspector, 
Hy. Storms, of New York; for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, A. S. Johnson, of New York. 

The Whig State Convention also met at Sy¬ 
racuse on the 15th instant, and was organized 
hy choosing Charles E. Clark, President. The 
following ticket was nominated: 

For Judge of the Court of Apeals, Samuel A. 
Foot; for Secretary of State, James C. For¬ 
syth ; for Comptroller, George W. Patterson; 
for Treasurer, James M. Cook; for Attorney 
General, Daniel Ullman; for State Engineer 
and Surveyor, Hezekiah C. Seymour; for Canal 
Commissioner, Henry Fitzhugh; for State Pris- 

i Inspector, Alexander H. Wells. 

Bolding, the fugitive surrendered lately in 
New York, and taken to Charleston, has not 
yet been returned. The $2,000 required hy 
Mr. Anderson, the claimant, was all raised, and 
Mr. A. wished the purchase to be closed, but 
the city authorities at Charleston caused 
Bolding to be plased in the guard house, and 
refused to let him come hack, at least, until af¬ 
ter he had been imprisoned a while. 

This is chivalry, we suppose. 

The Free Democrats of New Hampshire, 
according to a call by the State Committee, are 
to hold a State Convention at Manchester, 
-Thursday, October 30 th, at half past ten, A. M., 
-to nominate a candidate for the office of Gov¬ 
ernor, and to transact such other business as 
may he necessary. • 

The Independent Democrat —The office of 
the Independent Democrat, one of our best ex¬ 
changes, was lately consumed hy fire—a total 
loss, as there was no insurance on it. We are 
glad to see it on our table again. 

The Boston Commonwealth. —We have 
not received it for a fortnight, what is the 
reason.— New York Evening Post. 

We have not received it for a month.— Na¬ 
tional Era. 

Havana. —Two of the prisoners at Havana 
have been pardoned, and have arrived in this 
country. The Captain General announced that 
ihe would have pardoned the rest hut for the 
riots at New Orleans. 

The President, accompanied hy the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior, left Washington last Mon¬ 
day, to attend the great railroad jubilee in 
Boston. 

THREE DAY’S LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamship Niagara has arrived at New 
York, with Liverpool dates to the 30th ult. 

Great anxiety exists in commercial circles, 
owing to reports of heavy failures in London 
and Liverpool. 

The English journals are filled with detailed 
accounts of the Queen’s journey to Scotland. 

Several correspondents report that the potato 
disease lias appeared in Ireland. 

Rear Admiral Lord John Hay died on the 
26th. He commanded the Warspite, that 
brought Lord Ashburton to America in 1842. 

The match between the yachts America and 
Titania came off on the 27th, and the America 
was again victorious, heating the Titania many 

The news from India hy the overland mail 
is without political or commercial interest. 

The news from the Continent is unimport- 

The French Councils General continue to 
record votes in favor of a revision of the Con¬ 
stitution and the re-election of the President. 

The harvest is completed, and the yield is 
rather over an average one. 

The Niagara brings about 125 passengers. 
The Pacific was detained twenty hours hy run¬ 
ning afoul of a schooner. 

Her running time to Liverpool was 9 days, 7 
hours, and 45 minutes. An invoice of gold wai 
delivered in thirty-seven days from California. 

Hobbs, the American, succeeded in opening 
Burnham’s lock, and has received £200 re- 

Barnum has artists engaged in sketching the 
Crystal Palace for a panorama three miles long. 

Duke Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg, brother of 
the Duchess of Kent, is dead. 

Holland. —The Queen of Holland has been 
delivered of a prince. Nothing is said of Cuba 
affairs. 

Italy. —A despatch from Naples states that 
the town of Barilli has been swallowed up by 
an earthquake, and 700 bodies recovered from 
the ruins. 

Emancipation of Ninety Slaves. —Mr. W. 
Ragland, of Caroline county, Virginia, (lied a 
bachelor, in the summer of 1849, leaving ninety 
slaves, and about $50,000 in other property, 
after the payment of all his debts. He left a 
will, which provides that all his slaves shall 
have their freedom, and remain upon his plant¬ 
ation to enjoy the fruits of their own labor, and 
of the property which they had helped him to 
accumulate, with this alternate provision, that 
if the settlement of his emancipated slaves upon 
his plantation, under trustees, should he con¬ 
trary to the policy of the law which requires 
that emancipated slaves shall be carried out of 
the State, then his executors shall convert his' 
estate, real and personal, (slaves of course ex¬ 
cepted,) into money, pay his debts, and with the 
balance of the money, probably $50,000, settle 
his slaves in some free State. This will has 
been contested, hy the relatives of Mr. Ragland, 
in the courts of Caroline, and recently estab¬ 
lished in favor of the slaves, by the Supreme 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

E C. & 3. BIDDLE, No. 6 South Fifth street, Fhiladel- 
• phia, have lecently published : 
l. English Literature of the Nineteenth Ctniurij, on the 
plan of the author’s “ Compendium of English Literature” 
and supplementary to it. Designed for colleges and advanc¬ 
ed classes in sohods, as well as for private reading. By 
.’harles D. Cleveland. 

This volume comprises biographical sketches, chronologi- 
ially arranged, of the most prominent Euglish authors who 
lave flourished since the beginning of the present century, 
tplanatory, il- 
md to various 

- -_ r _-English Liter- 

ind colleges throughout the United States, 
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ima paper, m reference to a very large es ate in Eng- 
belonging to the heirs of Humphrey Wbitemore. who 

.-‘d fc o the United States many years ago, and settled in 

Maryland, near Piscatiway. This advertisement was pub- 
,, "’ied in several Northern papers. The subscriber is nr,e of 
heirs of the said Humphrey Wbiremore He hereby no- 


,tive, and directing to the best edi 

j extensive use of the “ Compendium of English Liter 
” in schools and colleger . 

tie high commendation • 


>t of authors probably mor» 


iders generally, will meet the favor of those desirous 
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ripture. and tunes suited t> the metres of the hym 
cond Edition, revised and improved. By Charles 
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KIMBERTON FARM AT PUBLIC SALE. 

W day, the 20th of the Tenth m« 


as the Kim her t^n Earr 


from Philadelphia, tb 
station at Phcenixvil 
Spriugs, on a daily r 


proportion of woodland—a ] 
1 adapted to grazing. Iron c 
the farm. The buildiugs t 
ise, eighty feet front, with Gi 


,11 be sold at 

Eor further partieulurs inquire of Heury Kimber, residing 
the premises; or of Isaac Jackson, No 70 Marshall street; 
V Massey, 205 North Fourth street; J. Warner, 225 
North Fourth street; or of Thomas Kimber, No. 40 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

a. laid day, at which time 


l Sepf d 18—3fc Wl 


own by 


AB1GAL KIMBER. 


V^ou, 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 

Monthly—m pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advance.) 
of Si pages each, and six or 9G each, making 768. 
Ill oommenoep July, 1851. This uni4ue original 
mal treats of all subjects relating to mau— presents 
..... — well demonstrated sjstems of Phrenology, Physi¬ 
ology, and Physiognomy— and surveys from a new point of 

slevation of the race are its aims. Specimen nnm- 

-1, gratuitously. Addre s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 

R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 

~ ' ining nine plates (one exhibiting the new sys- 

ilogy) and 624 pages, will be sent hy mail for 


MAR LBORO’ HOTEL. 

rpEMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS PARKS^ 
larch 211—lyg ’ L A FARRS. 


LG. JONES, n 




J. L. HILL, M. D , Professor of Obste 
Women and Children. 

!. FREEMAN, M. D., Professor of Special, Surgical and 

L U R° g BUC A HANAN, M D., Professor of Physiology, and 

"L.E. JONES, M D., Professor of Materia Medica, and 
lBotaiiy. 


Therapeutics, and Medical Bo' 

J. MILTON SANDERS. M. u., u 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Toxicology. 

O. E. NEW TON, M “ T '- 

Surgical Prosecutor. 

A gratuitous poelimi 
mence on the second Monday of October. 


EWTON, M. D., Demonstrator of Ai 
Lectures 


for the study of Anatomy. Ar 
and cheap. Prompt attendanc 


at tbe openit 


Terms. —Tickets to a full conrseof 
ion) $5,100 in advance, or a well endorsed note for $ 125. To 
single course of Lectures $60 in advance, or a well eudors- 
I note for $70. Matriculation ticket $5, Gradm-tion $15, 
smonstrator's ticket $5. Board costs from $2 to $2 50 per 
3ek. Students someti ues board themselves for much less. 

Students, upon their arrival in the cityiwHl call at the office 
x, igor R s Newton, on Seventh street, between Viue 
j. For further particulars, addresB Dr. R. K. New- 
JOS. K. BUCHANAN, M. D.,Dean. 
vnati, Ohio , August, 1851. Aug. 23. 
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TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN GEN¬ 
ERALLY. 

r pHE National Era is taken by fifteen thousand subscri - 


New York State, chiefly in the interior; ihe rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South; and it 
is taken largely by country merchants and others dealing 
with Boston. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitfcs- 


ising medium. Only a li: 


One square $0.50 0.75 l 


250 3.75 5 ...__ 

Six squares 300 4.50 6 00 7 00 12.CKH6.00 31.00 60 00 
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HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
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uectiout. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept.. 12— ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 
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nership for the transaction of a general Exchange andBankl 
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UNDYING LOVE. 


, and dearest, farewol 
:i, that I could oompre: 


into human words the dii 

which glows and yearns in my heart at this hour! 
That love the frost of death cannot chill, the night of 
the grave cannot quench. It is bound up with the 
immortal life of my soul—it shall live for thoe in the 
heavens, and be thy eternal possession there.” 

G-uack Greenwood. 

Oh! if the love of mingled souls 
Shall pass the mighty deep, 

And in the army Death enrolls 
Its ceaseless vigils koop; 

If parted hearts again unite, 

Beyond the swelling tide, 

And lovo relumes its fading light 
As passing ages glido; 

If dual souls one boing form. 

Ono perfect, blessed whole, 

I tremblo not, earth’s wildest storm 
May not affright my soul. 

For this has been my darkest fear, 

Beloved, this my deepest wo, 

Lest I no more thy voice should hear 
In the far land to which I go. 

But now I joy the lovo we share 
Neod fear no mortal change, 

And only finds perfection where 
Angolio spirits range. 

Constance. 

For the National Era. 

PLAN FOR OPENING JAPAN. 


No. 1. 

Draft of a proposed Letter Missive, from President 

Taylor to the Emperor of Japan, intimating 

his desire to open friendly and oommeroial rela¬ 
tions with that Empire; submitted to Hon. John 

M. Clayton, Secretary of State, March 14, 1849. 

Zachary Taylor, President of the United States 

of America , and Commander-in-chief of the 

Army and Navy thereof, 

His Imperial Majesty the Seogoon, and Supreme 
Ruler of Japan and its Dependencies. 

Salutation and Peace! 

Elected and solemnly inaugurated President 
of the United States of America, I have great 
satisfaction in transmitting to Your Imperial 
Majesty the enclosed copy of my recent Inau¬ 
gural Message to Our two Houses of Congress, 
which I pray Four Imperial Majesty will receive 
as a mark of my respect ; and I avail of this 
occasion to intimate my desire to open friendly 
relations and commercial intercourse with Ja¬ 
pan, upon such a basis as shall be considered 
mutually beneficial to the interests of both na¬ 
tions. 

Our Empire Republic is at present composed 
of Thirty Independent Sovereign States, and 
five Territories not yet organized into State 
Governments. Most of our States are larger 
than many of the principal kingdoms of Eu¬ 
rope, and contain, with the Territories, an ag¬ 
gregate population of more than twenty-three 
millions. They are all united under ono Fede¬ 
ral or Supreme Government, established at 
Washington; and which, among its constitu¬ 
tional attributes, is solely invested with the 
Power of making War, Peace, and Treaties; of 
regulating Commerce, and maintaining Diplo¬ 
matic Intercourse with foreign nations. 

We have a seacoast of nineteen hundred 
miles on the Atlantic Ocean, sixteen hundred 
mileB on the Gulf of Mexico, and eighteen hun¬ 
dred miles on the great lakes which divide 
from the adjacent British possessions, and s: 
teen hundred miles of maritime frontier on t 
western coast of the Pacific Ocean. The city 
of New York, our chief Port and Emporium, 
has upwards of five hundred thousand inhabit¬ 
ants. It is now reckoned next to London and 
Liverpool in the extent of its foreign commerce 
and internal trade, and the magnitude of its 
business transactions. The other principal 
ports are Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Or¬ 
leans ; besides these, there are numerous large 
commercial and manufacturing cities and trad¬ 
ing towns on the seaboard, and on the great 
rivers and lakes of the interior. 

The discovery, last year, of extensive aurifer¬ 
ous deposits, and rich mines of gold and quick¬ 
silver, in California, is attracting thither an im¬ 
mense number of immigrants, both from the 
United States and other oountries. San Fran¬ 
cisco, the chief port of the Territory, from its 
favorable position and superior local advantages, 
will shortly become the great mart and entre- 
pdt for the commerce of the Pacific with Asia, 
Polynesia, Oceanica, and Austral Asia. Wo 
have already opened steam communication be¬ 
tween it and our ports on the Atlantic, via 
Chagres and Panama. Another line of Ameri¬ 
can steamers is to be established between Cali¬ 
fornia and China, by which it is calculated the 
transit of mails, passengers, and merchandise, 
will be made between New York and Shanghai 
within forty-five days. 

Lines of magnetic telegraph are now in act¬ 
ive operation in nearly all our States; and it is 
even contemplated to extend a line to San Fran¬ 
cisco. A project is pending before our Congress 
for the construction of a railroad from the 
Mississippi River to that port, to connect with the 
railroads already constructed or in progress 
throughout our country; all which, when com¬ 
pleted, are destined to make New York the great 
centre of business, trade, and commerce, ex¬ 
change and hanking transactions, for the whole 

We have treaties of amity and commerce, 
and maintain diplomatic relations with all the 
sovereigns of the maritime and commercial 
States of Europe; with Mexico, Central Amer¬ 
ica, the Empire of Brazil, and the Republics of 
South America; with the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Emperor of Morocco, the Barbary States, the 
Imam of Muscat, the Emperor of China, the 
King of Siam, and the King of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

While tranquillity reigns within, we are at 
peace and friendship with all the world, and 
our merchants carry on an extensive and profit¬ 
able commerce with the four quarters of the 
globe. Foreign merchants of all nations are 
freely permitted to visit our ports and cities for 
trade, and ours resort to theirs for the like ob¬ 
ject. 

We have between six and seven hundred 
ships engaged in the whale fishery, principally 
in the Northern Pacific Ocean. The capital 
invested therein amounts to about thirty mil¬ 
lions of dollars, and it gives employment to up¬ 
wards of twenty-five thousand officers and sea¬ 
men. In the pursuit of their gigantic game, 
our whalers are now beginning to frequent, in 
large fleets, the seas and coasts of Japan, the 
Loo-Choo, and Meaicosima groups, the Bays of 
Yeso, the Kurile Islands, the Island of Tarakay, 
or Saghalien, Sea of Kamtseliatka, Gulfs of 
Okotsk and Tartary, and the Arctic Ocean. 

As we consider the whale fishery of great 
importance to our navigating and commercial 
interests, we are desirous of fostering and pro¬ 
tecting it by all legitimate and proper means. 

I -yvould therefore specially commend to the pro¬ 
tection of Your Imperial Majesty’s Government 
and provincial authorities such of our mariners 
employed in whaling, the naval or merchant 
service, as may he compelled by stress of weath¬ 
er, in want of' repair and assistance, to put info 
any of the ports of the Empire, that they be 
aided and provided with necessaries to refit at 
the current prices of the country; and in case 
of shipwreck, that they receive kind and hos¬ 
pitable treatment, and be forwarded as soon as 
possible to the care of the American consul at 
Batavia, who will promptly reimburse all the 
incidental expenses. 

Distressed Japanese mariners have, on vari¬ 
ous occasions, been rescued from shipwreck, 
and restored to their native country, by cap¬ 
tains of our whaling and merchant ships, 
notably in the instance of Captain Mercator 
Cooper, of the ship Manhattan, in April, 1845. 
It was highly gratifying to the American Govern¬ 
ment and People to observe that Captain Cooper 
received the thanks of Your Imperial Majesty 
for his kindness and humanity towards twenty- 
two Japanese seamen, in rescuing whom, in a 
destitute and famishing condition, from a des¬ 
ert island and sinking junk, he was necessarily 
compelled to make a considerable deviation in 
liis voyage. From such examples, Your Im¬ 
perial Majesty may always rest assured of the 
alacrity and promptitude of our naval offioers, 
whaling and merchant captains, in the rescue, 
and return to their country, of all distressed 
Japanese they may find in want of their assist¬ 
ance, 


It may be presumed the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment is aware that the British took possession 
of Quelpaert’s Island in 1847, with the intention 
of permanently occupying it as another link in 
tiie long chain of their military and naval sta¬ 
tions in the Eastern seas. We learn that they 
have several vessels employed in making scien¬ 
tific observations and hydrographical surveys 
in those comparatively unknown seas, which 
cannot fail to prove highly beneficial to the 
navigators of all nations. During the same 
year, it is understood the Emperor of China 
accorded to the Russians the free navigation of 
the great Manchurian river Amur; and we an¬ 
ticipate the opening by the Czar, at no very dis¬ 
tant day, of his ports of Northeastern Asia and 
the adjacent islands, as well as those of his 
possessions on the Northwestern coast of Amer¬ 
ica, to foreign commerce. 

In this state of things, when the Japanese 
seas are becoming the highways and thorough¬ 
fares not only for American whale-ships and 
merchantmen, but likewise those of other West¬ 
ern nations in the peaceful pursuit of their law¬ 
ful enterprise and commerce, or for geographi¬ 
cal and scientific discoveries, it would appear 
to be extremely difficult, if not physically im¬ 
practicable, for the Supreme Government at 
Yedo to maintain hereafter, peacefully and in- 
violately, its exclusive system of isolation and 
seclusion of the Empire from the rest of the 
world. 

The Insular Geographical position of Japan, 
her excellent ports and harbors, dense and in¬ 
dustrious population, boundless productive re¬ 
sources, and vast capabilities for commerce; the 
superior intelligence and refinement of her 
Princes and Nobles, together with the skill, 
energy, and enterprise of her people, justly en- 
titlo her to. rank among the first Asiatic Na¬ 
tions. By a judicious and timely relaxation of 
her restrictive policy, all those unrivalled natu¬ 
ral and political advantages could he made 
available for conducting a very extensive and 
profitable commerce with the United States, 
without, it may be presumed, compromising 
either her Sovereignty, National Religion, or 
peculiar Institutions. 

We have no desire for conquest or coloniza¬ 
tion. In seeking a peaceful commercial inter¬ 
course with Japan, we ask for neither lands, 
forts, factories, nor exclusive privileges with 
Your Imperial Majesty’s Dominions. We 
would solely rely upon the wisdom of the Su¬ 
preme Government of Yedo for that protection 
which will enable American merchants and 
traders to conduct a legitimate commerce in 
the ports of the Empire, and its Dependencies, 
which cannot fail to prove ,mutually beneficial 
to both nations. We will engage that our cit¬ 
izens, who may be permitted to visit Japan on 
commercial business, shall strictly conform to 
its Laws, pay the customary imposts and dues, 
scrupulously abstain from any interference in 
matters of Religion and Government, and yield 
due deference and respect to the established 
authorities, usages, and customs of the country. 

Should it be agreeable to Your Imperial 
Majesty’s pleasure to permit your merchants to 
resort to our ports, harbors, and cities, for trade, 
or send hither any of your subjects to he in¬ 
structed in our language, arts, sciences, naval 
and military tactics, and engineering, ship¬ 
building, or any other branch of industry, they 
will receive the most cordial welcome, and. 
every facility and protection wiR he readily af¬ 
forded to them by the Government and People 
of the United States. 

Among the many obvious political and com¬ 
mercial advantages to be derived by Japan 
from the proposed intercourse between the two 
countries, upon the opening of our steam com¬ 
munication with China, she would possess the 
facility of acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the construction and management of steam¬ 
ers, and likewise of the latest inventions 
and improvements in the systems of modern 
warfare by land and sea, which, with the 
indomitable bravery of her sons, would, the 
better enable her Supreme Government to place 
the country in a posture successfully to repel 
foreign aggression or invasion, maintain the in¬ 
tegrity. of the Empire, and make Japan the 
first military, maritime, and commercial 
Power in the East. The periodical arrival 
of our steamers in Jhe Japan seas would, 
moreover, put the Supreme Government of 
Yedo in possession .of the latest political, scien¬ 
tific, and commercial intelligence from all parts 
of the world, much sooner than by the j present 
tardy means of conveyance by the privileged 
Dutch ships from Batavia. 

Reposing entire confidence in the prudence, 
patriotism, eminent qualifications, and intimate 

acquaintance with Asiatic Affairs, of-, a 

distinguished citizen of the United States, I have 
appointed him American Commissioner to China, 
and have likewise vested him with full power 
to enter into any negotiation with Your Impe¬ 
rial Majesty, having for its object .the opening 
of the desired friendly and commercial inter¬ 
course with Japan. Our said Commissioner 
will await, in China, Your Imperial Majesty’s- 
determination upon the subject, which, if favor¬ 
able, and permission be accorded to him, he 
will promptly repair, to Yedo to obtain, from 
the Supreme Government an official and au¬ 
thentic record of such concession, privilege, or 
treaty, as it might he induced to make to the 
freedom and security of American commerce in 
its ports; and which shall at the same time 
guaranty, on our part, full reciprocity of trade 
and protection of Japanese subjects in our 
ports, and lay the foundation of a lasting peace 
between Japan and the United States. 

The American trade with China is conducted 
in conformity with our treaty concluded with 
the Ta Tsing Empire, at Wanghia, July 3d, 
1844, a printed copy of which, in English and 
Chinese, I have the pleasure to enclose herewith 
for the information of Your Imperial Majesty. 

This Letter Missive will be accompanied with 

—■— packages, marked No. -, addressed 

respectively to Your Imperial Majesty, contain¬ 
ing Charts of the United States Coast Surveys, 
Maps, Public Documents, Scientific and Agri¬ 
cultural Publications, Agricultural Implements, 
a collection of seeds and medicines, samples 
and musters of American manufactures, &c., as 
are particularly specified in the catalogue there¬ 
of herewith. I hope they will he received by 
Your Imperial Majesty, as small tokens of my 
regard and friendship, not for then- trivial pe¬ 
cuniary value, but sent with the view of convey¬ 
ing reliable information—Geographical, Politi¬ 
cal, Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial, and 
Financial—respecting our country, its bound¬ 
less resources, advanced social progress, and 
elevated rank in the family of civilized nations ; 
all intended to show what great material ad¬ 
vantages might naturally he anticipated to re¬ 
sult to Japan, from the opening of diplomatic 
and commercial relations with these United 
States of America. 

With the hearty assurances of my perfect 
regard and friendship, I commend Your Impe¬ 
rial Majesty to the Holy Keeping of Almighty 
God, “ by whom Kings Reign, and Princes De- 
oree Justice.” 

Given at Washington, under the Great Seal 

of the United States, this - day of March, 

one thousand eight hundred and forty-nine, and 
of Our Independence the seventy-third, 


Letter from Mr. Palmer to Hon. John M. 
Clayton, Secretary of State, transmitting an 
account of the barbarous treatment of the crew 
of the Lagoda, in Japan, and their rescue by 
the Preble ; suggesting that a special United 
States Mission., with a Squadron, be sent'to 
Yedo, to demand redress, compel the Japanese 
Government to enter into a Treaty, and open 
certain of their ports to American commerce. 

Washington, September 17, 1849. 
Dear Sir; 1 have just received, and have 
the honor of enclosing to you herewith, for your 
information, the “Chinese Repository” for 
June last,-conducted by Mr. S. Wells Williams, 
at Canton, containing an account of the visit of 
the United States ship Preble, Commander 
Glynn, to Nangasaki, in April preceding, for 
the rescue of fifteen of the surviving crow of 
the American ship Lagoda, of New Bedford, 
who, together with Ranald McDonald, of Ore- 
in, were shipwrecked, and detained nearly a 
-elvemonth, in loathsome prisons in Japan; 
with a narrative of the cruel and barbarous 
treatment they suffered at the hands of the Ja-; 
panese Provincial and Imperial authorities, from 
the time of their landing in the country up to 
the day of their delivery on board the Preble* 
Commander Glynn appears to have accom¬ 
plished his mission with the characteristic 

The article occupies seventeen pages of the Chi- 
■ Repository , being a summary of the “ Corres- 
, deuce relative to the Visit of the Preble to Nan¬ 
gasaki, for tho purpose of demanding imprisoned 
American Seamen,” which was subsequently,-on the 
28th of August, 1850, transmitted by the Hon- 'Wil¬ 
liam A. Graham, Secretary of the Navy, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and print¬ 
ed.— Ex. Doc..No. 84, 31st Cong. 1st Seas. 44 pages. 
Ed. National Era. 


promptitude, energy, and determination of an 
American naval officer, in defianee of the cus¬ 
tomary opposition, threats, and evasions of the 
Japanese officials. 

In view of the facts relating to the ease, as 
stated in that journal, it is imperatively incum¬ 
bent on our Government to adopt immediate 
and energetic measures to compel the Seogoon 
of Japan to make tho most satisfactory atone¬ 
ment and indemnification for such barbarous 
and outrageous treatment of shipwrecked Ameri¬ 
cans, and guaranty the rites of hospitality and 
friendly protection to our countrymen who may 
hereafter have the misfortune to he thrown 
upon the coasts of Japan, or compelled to put 
into any of the ports of the Empire, by stress 
of weather, or in want of assistance. 

In my communication respecting Japan and 
the Independent Oriental Nations, which I had 
the honor of addressing you under date of the 
14th of March last, after the resignation of 
Hon. John W. Davis, United States Commis¬ 
sioner to China, I took the liberty of suggest¬ 
ing that his successor be vested with authority 
to enter into a negotiation with the Japanese 
Government for the opening of that Empire 
to our commerce, and submitted therewith the 
draft @f an appropriate Letter Missive from 
President Taylor to the Emperor of Japan, 
which met with your approval. Let such a 
Commissioner be appointed and clothed with 
the requisite authority and instructions, and 
despatched to Canton without delay. Let him 
proceed thence with the whole United States 
squadron in the China Seas, direct to the Bay 
of Yedo, and up to the capital, and demand an 
audience with the Seogoon, or the Head of the 
proper Department of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment ; holding no official or personal intercourse 
with any other subordinate Japanese function¬ 
ary ; and submit to that Government, categori¬ 
cally, the following ultimatum : 

1st. FuU and ample indemnity and repara- 

in to the shipwrecked American seamen, for 
their detention, imprisonment, and barbarous 
treatment, by the Japanese officials, during their 
captivity in that Empire, together with the ex¬ 
penses of sending and maintaining a squadron 
there to demand such indemnity and repara¬ 
tion, the amount of which to he specified in the 
Commissioner’s Instructions: and a Guarantee 
or Pledge to be exacted from the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment for its future good conduct towards 
Americans, and the citizens or subjects of I 
Nations in amity with the United States in the 1 
dominions of Japan, under the penalty of being 
held strictly accountable to our Government for 
the detention, imprisonment, or ill usage of ] 
American citizens within that Empire; and, 
moreover, to the payment of five thousand dol¬ 
lars to the heirs or legal representatives of any 
such citizen who may suffer death therein, in 
consequence of violence or ill usage; with all 
incidental expenses of recovering same, if deem¬ 
ed necessary, by.an United States Squadron. 

2d. In all cases where American vessels are 
compelled by stress of weather, in want of repair 
or assistance, to put into any of the ports of the 
Empire, that they may be aided and provided 
with necessaries to refit at the current prices of 
the country; and, in case of shipwreek, that 
they receive kind and hospitable treatment, and 
be forwarded with their goods and effects, as 
soon as practicable, to the eare of the United 
States Consul, Batavia, or be delivered on hoard 
any American ship or vessel in Japan; and full 
reimbursmentof all incidental expenses shall be: 
made by the United States" to the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment. 

3d. The opening of certain ports of the Em¬ 
pire and its Colonial Dependencies to American 
Commerce, the right of establishing United 
States Consuls or Commercial Agents therein, 
and of accrediting an American Minister or 
Commissioner to the Court of Yedo, and who 
are to he protected in all the recognised rights, 
privileges, and immunities, incidental to such 
functionaries under the Law of Nations; and 
specially exempted from any degrading cere¬ 
monials or observances incompatible therewith. 
The Minister or Commissioner to hold direct; 
personal and official intercourse with the proper 
Department of the Imperial Government at Yedo, 
upon terms of perfect equality between the two 
Sovereign and Independent Nations. 

4th. The privilege of establishing Coaling 
Stations for American Trans-Pacific Steamers 
between San Francisco and Shanghai, at a port 
or ports in Japan Proper, as shall be designat¬ 
ed for such purposes; at the Island of Tsus- 
Sima, in the Strait of Corea, at Matsmai, the 
Capital of Yeso, and at the Loo-Choo Islands, 
and also to trade at those places; and Ameri¬ 
can Whaling Ships to have the privilege of 
catching whales off the Coast of Japan, and in 
the different Bays of Yeso and the Japanese 
Kurile Islands, without molestation, and of touch¬ 
ing therein to refit or proeure wood, water, and 
provisions. 

5th. The foregoing articles to be embodied 
in a Commercial Treaty or Convention with the 
Seogoon of Japan, and of which the treaty of I 
Wanghia. of the 3d July, 1844, between the 
Emperor of China and the United States, shall 
fonn the basis. 

In the event of a non-complianee with the 
above ultimatum, on the part of the Seogoon, 
the Commissioner should be authorized and in¬ 
structed to establish a strict blockade of that 
Bay, as well as Matsmai, and such other of the 
maritime cities and towns of Japan as he shall 
deem expedient, and make reprisals of the Ja¬ 
panese commercial, tax and tribute-bearing 
junks, until the Imperial Government of Japan 
shall accede to said Ultimatum, or*to such mod¬ 
ification thereof as shall be satisfactory to the 
Commissioner, and within the scope of his in- 
structiohs. 

There would be no difficulty, should proceed¬ 
ings of a compulsory nature he required, in 
putting a stop to the greater partof their coast¬ 
ing trade, which is very extensive, by intercept¬ 
ing the Imperial revenues in their progress to 
the capital by sea, and taking possession of all 
Government and trading vessels. At Sinagawa, 
the port or maritime suburb of Yedo, several 
thousands of vessels are sometimes collected, 
some hearing taxes in money or kind, others 
laden with produce, merchandise, or fish; the 
latter being a staple article of food with all 
classes of the Japanese, were the daily supplies 
for the capital once stopped, that Government, 
would soon be brought to terms. 

Japan is vulnerable at every point, and, al¬ 
though a brave and warlike nation, they have 
no means of land defence adequate to resist a 
single frigate. Most of their forts are of paint¬ 
ed canvass; their powder is very bad, and they 
; are quite inexpert in the use of artillery. Their 
troops are chiefly armed with hows, swords, 
spears, and matchlocks. None of their junks 
exceed three hundred tons, and they do not pos¬ 
sess a single vessel of war. 

The Secular Emperor of Japan, and whose 
thority extends to all Civil and Military affairs 
of the Empire, is generally called by his title, 
Seogoon, or “ Generalissimo,” or that of Cubo, 
which has nearly the same signification. He 
resides at Yedo, called the “ Eastern Capital.” 

The Mikado, or Spiritual Emperor ana Sove¬ 
reign Pontiff’ of the Sintoo Religion, resides at 
his capital, or See of Miaco, and has sole juris¬ 
diction in all Religious matters. He ’ 
consulted on State affairs, except in c 
Declaration of War, or negotiation with Foreign 
Powers. 

Formerly, the Princes of the different Provin¬ 
ces of Japan were almost sovereigns in their 
territories. At the present day, those of San- 
day in Moots, of Kaga and Satzuma, are the 
only ones who can he considered independent. 
All the others are merely Governors appointed 
by the Seogoon, who administer the districts 
confided to their charge. The Empire is dis¬ 
tributed into eight grand divisions, or countries, 
(anciently, Independent Kingdoms;) these are 
subdivided into sixty-eight provinces; which are 
again subdivided into six hundred and twenty- 
two districts. The aggregate population is 
estimated at fifty millions. 

To aid him in the administration of the Gov¬ 
ernment, the Seogoon has a Council and Senate; 
the first consists of five members, all of whom 
must he Reigning Princes; the second consists 
of fifteen, who may be either Princes or Nobles. 
The Council, according to Golownin. decide! 
ordinary cases without applying for the appro- 
bation of the Seogoon; hut in all extraordinary, I 
cases, though hut of little importance, nothiSg 
can be done without bis consent, nor can Ms 
wilj he carried into execution vwthout. the 
approval of the Senate. The Seogoon changes 
the members of his Council at his pleasure j yet 
he does not often resort to this, lest the Princes 
should oppose his authority; and how formida¬ 
ble they are, appears from the precautions taken 
to keep them m check. They are obliged to 
reside every other year at the capital, which is 
the constant residence of their wives and chil¬ 
dren. The President of the Council of State is 
styled “Governor of the Empire,” an officer 
represented to he superior ib authority to that 
of the Grand Vizier of Turkey and the Premier 
of England, and uniting the functions of both. 


The Senate decides all important civil and 
criminal cases; and all others which are of 
importance must first be examined and decided 
by this body before they can come before the 
Council of State. These two branches of the 
Government form the Legislative authority of 
the Empire; they are, however, in many of their 
measures, very much influenced by the eourtiers 
of the Seogoon, who are entirely the creatures 
of his will. 

The public affairs of Japan are assigned to 
eight Central Administrations or Boards; 

1. The General Central Board. 

2. The Board of Legislation and Public In¬ 
struction. 

3. The General Board of the Interior. 

4. The Board for the Affairs of the People, 

1 General Police. 

5. The General Board of War. 

6. The Board of Criminal Affairs. 

7. The Treasury Board. 

8. The Ministry of the Imperial Dwelling. 

The city of Yedo is situated on a large plain. 

i the eastern coast of the Island of Niphon, in 

latitude thirty-six degrees thirty-nine minutes 
north, and longitude one hundred and forty 
degrees east. It lies in the form of a crescent 
around the hay of the same name, at the mouth 
of one of the largest rivers of the island. The 
circumference of the city iB said to be over fifty 
miles, and its population is estimated at up¬ 
wards of two millions. It contains the residen¬ 
ces of the Princes and great Lords, who are 
compelled to reside there half the year. None 
of their mansions are more than two stories 
high, and most of them only one story, of a 
simple style of architecture, and generally sur¬ 
rounded by wide enclosed courts and extensive 
gardens. 

The palace, or residence of the Seogoon, is 
built of freestone, and is encompassed by a wall 
said to he fifteen miles in circumference, includ¬ 
ing a wide interior area, occupied by the spaeious 
mansions of the Princes and other High Minis¬ 
ters of his Court. The palace contains a great 
apartment called “The Hall of Hundred Mats,” 
brilliantly adorned by pillars of cedar, painted 
Walls, and gilded ceilings. In this hall the 
presents brought by the Dutch Mission for the 
Imperial Court are displayed; and it is here 
the Envoy is admitted to a brief audience with 
the Seogoon and the grand dignitaries of the 
Empire. After being compelled to make many 
degrading obeisances, to crawl on his hands 
and knees to a place shown him between the 
presents arrayed in due form on one side, and 
the place where the Seogoon sits on the other, 
and then kneeling, he bows his forehead to the 
ground and retires, crawling backwards, with¬ 
out being permitted to look up, or utter a single 
word. On some occasions, the Envoy and his 
suite have been required to dance, sing, play on 
musieal instruments, and practice buffoonery, 
for the amusement of the Seogoon and his 
Court. 

Such degrading acts of homage and submis¬ 
sion, together with the servile obsequiousness of 
the Dutch Residents to the Japanese Officials, on 
all occasions, for upwards of two hundred years, 
with the object of maintaining their paltry trade 
at Dezima, have inspired the Court of Yedo 
with a profound contempt for foreigners of the 
Western Nations. This will, in a great meas¬ 
ure, . account for the invariable assumption of 
its haughty and arrogant bearing towards 
strangers who have visited the country, as well 
as for its barbarous treatment of shipwrecked 
mariners. 

Yedo is the seat of various branches of indus¬ 
try, and the mart of an extensive trade with the 
whole Empire. The wares of the merchants 
and shopkeepers are said by Fisher to be most 
beautiful, infinitely better, and much cheaper 
than are to be found at Nangasaki. Across the 
river, in the centre of the city, stands the cele¬ 
brated bridge, called Nippon-Bas, from which 
distances to all parts of the Empire are meas¬ 
ured. 

In a Japanese map of Yedo, on a large scale, 
six feet square, in the possession of Mr. S. Wells 
Williams, of Canton, which I have been per¬ 
mitted to examine, every part of that vast 
metropolis is minutely delineated; the i 
dences of the Court, Princes, and Nobility, 
distinctly indicated thereon, each bearing the 
arms of its owner. The city appears to be 
tersected by a great number of canals, all C( 
municating with the river. There is sufficient 
depth of water in the hay for vessels of the lar¬ 
gest class to approach and anchor off the city. 

In April, 1845, Capt. Mercator Cooper, of the 
American whale-ship Manhattan, with twenty- 
two Japanese seamen on hoard, whom he had 
rescued from shipwreck, was allowed to go up 
and anchor within a furlong of the city, where 
he remained four days, and was supplied, by 
command of the Seogoon, with wood, water, 
rice, rye, vegetables of various kinds, and some 
crockery composed of the lacquered ware of the 
country. He was recruited with everything of 
which he stood in need, and all remuneration 
was refused. The Japanese seamen were per¬ 
mitted to return to their homes, hut neither the 
captain nor crew of the ship were allowed to 
go over her sides. All communication with the 
Bhore was rigidly interdicted, and the ship was 
surrounded and guarded by three circular bar¬ 
riers of boats. She was visited by a great 
number of people of all ranks, including the 
Governor of Yedo, and many of the high officers 
of the Court arrayed in golden and gorgeous 
tunics. All were filled with an insatiable 
curiosity to see the strangers, and inspect 
nutely everything on board. 

Captain Cooper represents the Governor of I 
Yedo to be a grave and elderly looking person, 
somewhat gray, with a remarkably intelligent 
and benignant countenance, and of very mild 
and prepossessing manners. He was greatly 
interested with Captain Cooper’s account of the 
people and civilization of our country, and the 
latter spared no pains to leave a good impres¬ 
sion of the American name and character, 
especially as a commercial people, on the minds 
of those high officers whose position might carry 
them into audience with their sovereign; . 

The harbor of Yedo- presented a maritime 
population as numerous and industrious as that 
whioh appeared to exist on land. Vessels of all 
sorts and sizes, from mere shallops to large 
junks, were under sail, or at anchor, wherever 
the eye turned on the hay. The port seemed 
to Captain Cooper to he the mart of a prodi¬ 
gious coastwise commerce, and the whole hay 
was alive with the hustle and activity pertain¬ 
ing to it. The day before he left, the Seogoon 
sent him his autograph, as the most notable 
token of his own respect and consideration for 
his humanity in the rescue and return of the 
shipwrecked, seamen ;■ hut at the same time or¬ 
dered him never to return. When he signified 
his readiness to depart, at the command of the 
Governor of Yedo the anchor was weighed 
immense number of boats were attached to 
hows of the ship, and in this manner she 
towed twenty miles out to sea, against a head 
wind, when the Japanese took a Courteous leave 
of her officers and crew. 

On the occasion of Capt. Sir Edward Belcher’s 
visit to Nangasaki, in Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Ship Samarang, the same year, daring his voyage 
for hydrographical surveys and magnetieal ob¬ 
servations in the Eastern Seas, no Edict was. is¬ 
sued, as is customary, forbidding his return, hut, 
on the contrary, his promise to revisit the port 
was received with apparent satisfaction, and the 
chiefs who came on board, including several 
young men of family, expressed the hope that 
they might be able to show him then- houses^ and 
introduce him to their families. They assured, 
him of the friendly disposition of the Chiefs and 
great people of Nangasaki towards the English, 
and their hope that on his return the “High 
Councillors of Yedo ” would consent to his ad¬ 
mission freely; “that.it was within their po\ter 
entirely, and not the Seogoon’s ;?that kindly 
pressions had transpired amongst the ‘ Gr 
Chiefs’ about Nangasaki, and they were g— 
erally precursors of good.” On his declining to 
await sueh determination, having no authority 
to negotiate -with the Japanese Government, 
they requested that he would bring with him 
cow-pook matter, sulphate of quinine, ipecacu¬ 
anha, nux vomica, and other medicines, engag, 
ing on their part to have several little commis¬ 
sions executed for him. He Was supplied with 
spars, wood, water, and fresh provisions, free of 
charge, and permitted to land on an island in 
thS harbor to make magnetieal observations. 

In the month of May last, Commander 
Mathison, of H. B. Majesty’s Steamer Mariner, 
made a survey of the entrance of the Bay of 
Yedo, and anchored off the town of Orogawa, 

, which contains twenty thousand inhabitants. 
When about, eight miles from Cape Misaki, 
which forms the Southwest end of the bay, ten 
boats came alongside, manned with twenty men 
and five officers in each, and armed with mus¬ 
kets and swords. The officers wore a sword 
He allowed the latter to 


anchor or cruise about the bay; finding, how¬ 

ever, that he vvas determined to proceed, they 


offered their boats to tow him up to the anchor¬ 
age, which he accepted. Guard-boats were 
stationed around the steamer during the night. 
Forts were lighted up, and about four hundred 
boats, all manned and armed, collected along 
the shore, eaeh carrying a lantern. He made 
them keep at a respectable distance, had his 
guns loaded, and kept careful watch on deck at 
night, during the three days he remained at 
that port to complete his survey.j 

Commander Mathison regards Orogawa as 
the key of the capital, from which it is distant 
about twenty-five miles. He states that all the 
junks going and returning from Yedo arrive 
here to pass the custom-house; and that with 
a moderate armed naval force trade might be 
completely Btopped, as Yedo enterely depends 
on its supplies by sea. There is a very good 
road between the towns. 

After leaving Orogawa, he also visited and 
made an accurate survey of Simodi Bay, where 
there are three fishing villages. The authori¬ 
ties supplied his crew with plenty of fish, and. 
when he was ready to depart, sent fifty boats 
to tow the steamer out to sea. The Governor 
of the Province, residing at the town of Mio- 
maki, thirteen miles distant, came on board the 
steamer, and was supposed to he a man of rank, 
from the respect shown to him by his followers. 

You will thus perceive that Yedo is accessi¬ 
ble to large vessels, and that the Japanese op¬ 
pose no resistance to ships of war. The pres¬ 
ence of an American squadron before that cap¬ 
ital, bearing a Commissioner vested with au¬ 
thority to treat with the Japanese Government, 
upon the basis of the above ultimatum, and who 
should conduct the negotiation with due cour¬ 
tesy, firmness of purpose, and unwavering deci¬ 
sion, would undoubtedly stand a better chance 
of success than any other Mission hitherto sent 
from the West to Japan. It would impress the 
despotic Seogoon, and the “ High Councillors” of 
his Court,-with a salutary respect for the dignity, 
majesty, and power of this Empire Republic, and 
prove a tangible demonstration of the paternal 
policy of our Government to extend its protec¬ 
tion to American citizens wheresoever dispersed, 
or howsoever oppressed, in the remotest quar¬ 
ters of the globe; it would infallibly bring Japan 
within the political pale of the Western na¬ 
tions, open up that rich, populous, and produc¬ 
tive Empire to our commerce, secure the desired 
privileges for our steamships and whalers in its 
seas, ports, and harbors, and reflect lasting 
credit on the firmness, decision, and energy, of 
General Taylor’s Administration. 

The hostile reception whioh Captain Inger- 
sol, of the American ship Morrison, received at 
the several points at which he touched on the 
coast, in his efforts to open trading intercourse 
with that country in July, 1837, was mainly 
owing, as was subsequently ascertained, to his 
being unarmed, and having on board two mis¬ 
sionaries, the Rev. Peter Parker and the Rev. Dr. 
Gutzlaff. The official visit of Commodore Bid¬ 
dle, with the United States ships Columbus and 
Vincennes, to the Bay of Yedo, in July, 1846, 
its abortive result, and the gross indignity to 
which he submitted at the hands of a common 
Japanese soldier, appears, by the deposition of 
one of the Crew of the Lagoda, to have left an 
unfavorable impression on the public authori¬ 
ties and people of Japan respecting the Ameri¬ 
can character, which can only be effaced by 
imposing Mission for the accomplishment of the. 
objects above indicated. 

In the hope that ydu may deem this subject 
of sufficient importance to submit it, together 
with my other communications to you in re¬ 
gard to the China and Eastern Mission, to the 
early consideration of the President, I have the 
honor to be, with great respect, dear sir, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

Aaron H. Palmer. 

Hon. John M. Clayton, 

Secretary of State. 


Extracts from a Letter of Mr. Palmer to 
President Fillmore, soliciting his attention 
to the plan submitted by him to Secretary 
Clayton, for opening American intercourse 
with Japan. Original endorsed “ Referred 
to Secretary of State. M. F. January 6.” 

Washington, January 6, 1821. 
Dear Sir : Deeming the opening of Diplo¬ 
matic Relations, Commercial Intercourse, and 
Steam Navigation with the Independent Mari¬ 
time Nations of Eastern Asia and the Indian, 
Archipelago, worthy the favorable consider^ 
tion of our Government, I have the honor to 
solicit your early attention to this important 
subject. 

In the absence of any specific appropriate 
for a special Oriental Mission, the position of 
China, designated by the natives as “ The Cen¬ 
tral Flowery Kingdom,” in respect to the sur¬ 
rounding nations of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
and over which, with the exception of Japan, 
the Chinese Emperor is the acknowledged Su¬ 
zerain—would suggest the expediency of ac¬ 
crediting the United States Commissioner to 
that Empire to the Sovereigns of those Nations, 
and likewise of vesting him with authority to 
act as General Superintendent of Amenpan 
Trade in their Dominions. 

By placing our squadron in those seas under 
the Commissioner’s orders, he would be ena¬ 
bled to make occasional short visits, in a Nation¬ 
al Steamer, to Japan and its dependencies, to, 
Corea, Cochin China, Siam, Burmah, and the 
Indian Archipelago, to open up intercourse and 
make commercial treaties ; especially with the 
Government of Japan, without essentially in¬ 
terfering with his duties as Commissioner to 
China: such arrangement to be continued 
til our increasing intercourse and commerce 
with those Eastern regions would justify the ap¬ 
pointment of Resident Ministers and Consuls 
therein, by our Government, 

Much valuable information, geographical, 
political, commercial, and hydrographical, could 
he acquired in such brief missions, that would 
prove of great utility and advantage to us in 
our ulterior intercourse with the oountries thus 
visited, particularly in selecting suitable coal¬ 
ing stations, and making the requisite pre¬ 
liminary arrangements for the establishment of 
steam communication between San Francisco 
and that quarter of the world. 

Under this comprehensive, effective, and _. _ 
nomicalsystem, whilst our legitimate commerce 
with China is about.equal to one-half that of 
the British, with the exception of the-opium 
traffic, (which is prohibited^) and possesses far 
greater capabilities for a profitable expansion, 
the annual charges incident to the extension 
and supervision of our trade with China and 
the adjacent nations, even in the event of rais¬ 
ing the Commissioner to the rank of Minister- 
Plenipotentiary, as recommended in the New 
York Memorial to General Taylor of the 24th 
of February, 1849, would not probably exceed 
one-tenth of the expenditure for the British Su¬ 
perintendent of Trade in China, and their Con¬ 
sular establishments at the five privileged ports, 
which amounted, for the year ending on the 
31st March, 1848, to thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and twenty-six pounds ten shil¬ 
lings sterling. 

* * # # 

The people of Japan, in general, are known to 
he friendly and well disposed towards foreigners, 
with whom they have invariably evinced a dis¬ 
position to hold intercourse and trade; hut are 
prevented doing so openly, for fear of their rulers 
and the law. The Government of that country 
must, ere long, he compelled by force, of oir- 
cumsfemces, and especially by the presence of 
our people On the J’aoiflo, to succumb to the pro¬ 
gressive commercial spirit of the age. 

In 1811, Prince Arrao-Madsimano-Kami, 
eminent Japanese statesman, then Governor of | 
the Island of Yeso and tie Kurile Dependencies, 
was in favor of opening the, ports of the Empire 
to foreign trade, and addressed the following 
language in an Official Report from-Mtttgmai to 
the Supreme Government at Yedo; * “ Sinee the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, which are the 
ation of the Almighty, are variable in their 
course, the Japanese Law, the work of men’i 
hands, prohibiting foreign vessels entering 
other port than Nangasaki, cannot he etermti.'’ < 
This Prince was subsequently promoted to t"he' 
high office of Governor, of the Imperial Pal¬ 
ace at Yedo, and Member of the Council of 
State. 

I have on various occasions, during the last six 
years, brought to the notice of our Government 
repeated instances of the barbarous treat¬ 
ment and indignities to which shipwrecked 
American seamen are constantly subjected .in 
Japan; showing the necessity and urgenoy of 
some efficient and energetio National measures 
being adopted to compel the Court of Yedo to 
make satisfactory atonement and indemnity for 
such outrages, and guaranty the rights of I 
charitable hospitality and friendly protection to 1 
those of our countrymen who may have the mis¬ 
fortune to be shipwrecked upon the Japanese 
coasts, or compelled to put into any of their 
ports by stress of weather, in wantofassistahoe, 
repairs, &c. 

In a letter to Hon. John M. Clayton, late 


Secretary of State, under date of the 17th Sep¬ 
tember. 1849, on file with my papers in the De¬ 
partment of State, transmitting a detailed ac¬ 
count of the detention and sufferings of the 
crew of the American whaler Lagoda, in 
Japan, and from which they were reseued by 
Commander Glynn, of the United States ship 
Preble, at Nangasaki, in the preceding month oH 
April, I submitted a plan for the accomplish¬ 
ment of the important object above suggested, 
which met with his approbation. Having since 
maturely reconsidered it in all its bearings, 
and particularly with reference to the National 
character and policy of the Japanese, I feel sat¬ 
isfied it is the only feasible one that comports 
with the dignity of our Government to adopt, in 
promptly demanding redress for the wrongs 
they have inflicted on our countrymen, with a 
satisfactory guarantee against their recurrence. 
A mission of the proposed character, intrusted 
to a Commissioner possessing the requisite tact, 
energy^ and firmness of purpose, and supported 
by an imposing United States squadron, it fnay 
be confidently predicted, would speedily bring 
the haughty and intractible Seogoon, his “ Coun¬ 
cillors of State,” and Spiritual “ Mikado,” into 
some satisfactory arrangements, and open that 
Empire to 


I have the honor to be, with the highest 
sect, your Excellency’s most faithful and hum- 
Ie servant, Aaron H. Palmer. 

His Excellency Millard Fillmore, 

President of the United States. 
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